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By SENATOR JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY of Wyoming 


(Twentieth in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by prominent Americans.) 


NLESS men are free to support 

themselves, they cannot hope to 
govern themselves. This is an axiom 
of freedom of which the modern world 
seems to be utterly oblivious and it 
may be safely predicted that until it 
gains a definite place in the thinking 
of the people, there will be no pos- 
sibility of terminating the turbulence 
which threatens civilization. 

By democracy we mean, of course, 
the right of people to govern them- 
selves, but the concept of free gov- 
ernment has no meaning whatsoever 
when dissociated from the concept of 
economic freedom. Democracy has 
existed only where people have been 
free, not only to earn their own liv- 
ing, but to keep personal control over 
their every act while earning it. 

This continent was the birthplace of 
the greatest democratic government 
ever to have been established because 
throughout its founding period and 
down to our time, the land was free 
and the masses of the people could sup- 
port themselves upon it and in their 
own manner and according to their 
own will. To put it in another way, 
all during our history until now we 
have had both economic democracy 
and political democracy. The New 
England town meeting was the assem- 
bly of freeholders, each of whom was 
economically as well as politically free. 
So also throughout our history, with 
city governments and country govern- 
ments, state governments and the Fed- 
eral government itself. Each of these 
governments exercised jurisdiction in 
a particular sphere within which all 
of the movements of economic life and 
political life proceeded in harmony. 

This harmony has been destroyed 
in our time. The masses of men can 
no longer support themselves accord- 
ing to their own will. The masses of 
men no longer make the rules of their 
own economic existence. The masses 
of men are dependent upon others out- 
side of themselves and over whom they 
exercise no power for the jobs by 
which they earn their living. The 
economic world of our time, for the 
most part, is made up of job-holders 
rather than of job-owners. Even pro- 
fessional people are losing their inde- 
pendent economic status and turning 
to organizations and institutions and 
to government for jobs, places which 
they can hold only so long as it pleases 
those who are in control of the or- 
ganization, institution or government 
under which they hold-their job. 

This change, for it.is a change, has 
come about so gradually that it has 
not been comprehended, and people 
still talk about democracy and the 
problems of democratic government as 
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though the basis of our economic life 
had not been revolutionized and as 
though our people were still the mas- 


ters of their economic life. It is the 
loss of local economic freedom that 
is the cause of present day confusion. 
Not only are men dependent upon 
forces outside of themselves for their 
means of livelihood, but also whole 
communities. The mayors of cities 
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and governors of states come t: 
to Washington seeking Federa| 
priations for local purposes }b 
their localities are financially 
to supply themselves with the 
they need. No county, indeed, 
could build the highways demani(, 
modern traflic without the aid 
Federal treasury because the sta 
the counties do not have withi: 
boundaries sufficient property 
which to raise by taxation th: 
needed to construct modern ro: 

The economic life of our tim: 
longer contained by geographic 
daries. This is because the enti 
to which this generation is ac 
ed and which it demands ar; 
prises which can be carried 
by groups and organizations 
tional rather than in a local 
The local boundaries of econo: 
were first breached in a sig 
way when railroad transportat 
gan to expand. With the buil 
the railroads we passed from 
national economic life, from 
ua] to group activity. 

Steam and electricity radical] 
ed our social and economic 
tions. The telephone, the rad 
airplane, the motor car and |! 
tory are all agencies or instrun: 
activity carried on throughoul a 
tion-wide radius and by organiz 


The steel industry, the oil industry, 


the metal industry no less th 
transportation and communicali 
dustries have been stripped of t! 
cal aspects and have become 
exclusively national in scope. 
than that, the people who depend 
these industries for their ec: 
sustenance exercise practically 
trol over them. 

To put it in another way, lo: 
individual authority over eco! 
life is disappearing. This is 
cise reason why the world 


wracked with war and threats of wat. 
It was the dislocation of economic al 
political life that produced Mussolini, 
Hitler and Stalin. It was this <is!oct 


tion that brought about the 
Europe. It is this dislocation 
causes our own doubts and bew!! 
ment, and threatens to engulf us 
in a world-wide cataclysm. 

This dislocation threatens 
racy and if we desire to preserv« 
democratic principle in our po!) 


life, we have no choice but to preserve 


it first in our economic life, for 


nomic independence is the lost fou!- 
dation of democracy. The task o! 


time is to restore that foundation 


unless people are free to support t!)' 
selves, they cannot be free enous! 


govern themselves. 
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THE LOST FOUNDATIONS OF DEMOCRACY 
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| NEUTRALITY— 


Congress Debates New Chapter to 1939 Law 


NTO an undisclosed port last week 

limped a slim U. S. destroyer, the 
first American naval casualty in the 
“Battle of the Atlantic.” She was the 
U. S. S. Kearny, !aunched in 1940 and 
named after Navy’s famed Commodore 
Lawrence Kearny. With a gaping tor- 
pedo hole in her bottom, 11 members 
if her crew were missing and presum- 
ibly dead; 10 more were injured, two 
seriously. Under Commander Anthony 
L. Danis, the Kearny was on duty with 
the Atlantic Patrol. This Atlantic 
naval force, headed by Rear Admiral 
Ernest J. King, convoys Lease-Lend 
supplies for Britain as far as Iceland 
and has orders from the President to 
shoot first.” 

On the same day that this American 
warship, flying the American flag, was 
torpedoed in the Atlantic, American 
nerchant vessels in the troubled Paci- 
fic were ordered into friendly ports. It 
was amid this grave atmosphere that 
the Congress at Washington found it- 
self debating changes in one of the 
most controversial laws on our statute 
books—the Neutrality Act of 1939. 

Americans first became neutrality- 

inded in 1935, while wallowing in 
the sea of depression. In that time of 

ed the large debts owed us from the 
First World War were being repudi- 
ted. Accordingly, a Senate committee 

; created to investigate our getting 
nto that war. Committee members 
tressed the point that motives of gain 
were at the bottom of it. 

\t about the same time, Italy started 
moving in on Ethiopia, and war was 
igain raising its ugly head in Europe. 


Sed 





So there was a feeling of “Never 
again!” and a “Neutrality Act,” insist- 
ed upon by the “Nye group” of the 
Senate, was hurriedly and unanimous- 
ly voted. Its main provisions were an 
arms embargo, prohibition of Ameri- 
‘ans from traveling on ships of a bel- 
ligerent country, or in any way aiding 
one side or the other. 

Other items of the measure which 
have not been repealed concerned 
transactions in bonds and securities of 
belligerent states; travel to countries 
at war; solicitation of funds for states 
proclaimed belligerent; restrictions on 
the use of American ports, and pro- 
hibitions against the unlawful use of 
the American flag. Throughout the 
measure the President was given wide 
discretion in making proclamations 
and modifying them afterwards. 

The feeling of the people, and of 
Congressmen, toward new European 
wars at that time was well expressed 
in a radio address in May, 1935, by 
Admiral William Sims, who said: 

We cannot keep out of war and at 
the same time enforce the freedom 
of the seas; that is, the freedom to 
make profits out of countries in a 
death struggle. If a war rises, we 
must therefore choose between two 
courses--between great profits with 
grave risk of war, on the one hand, 
or small profits and less risk, on the 
other. Our trade as a neutral must 
be at the risk of the traders; our Army 
and Navy must not be used to protect 
this trade. It is a choice of profit or 
peace, 


The arms embargo of the 1935 Act 


expired by its own terms in February, 
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Lewis in The Milwaukee Times 


Hopelessly Shrunk Since 1939 


1936. So in that year it was extended 
by another Act. In 1937 the Act was 
again extended and amended to take 
care of a changed situation—a civil 
war raged in Spain. It was in this Act 
that the provision was first incorpor- 
ated which prohibited the arming of 
merchant ships. In 1939 there was 
much’ debate on neutrality and many 
attempts to modify it, especially to 
eliminate the arms embargo. How- 
ever, it was not until after the Euro- 
pean war broke out and a third ses- 
sion of the 76th Congress was called 
that this was done. 

In 1940 the Neutrality Act was again 
amended to permit Red Cross ships to 
carry supplies. But it is the 1939 Act, 
which repealed the other Acts, that is 
in force today. The two main provi- 
sions of that Act prevent the arming of 
merchant vessels and forbid them to 
enter combat areas. 

All this, of course, was a voluntary 
surrender of our traditional insistence 
on the freedom of the seas. We gave 
up international rights in order to 
keep safe. 

Insistence on our neutral rights and 
on the freedom of the seas had gotten 
us into a lot of trouble in the past. 
After Washington proclaimed those 
rights in 1793 they were trampled up- 
on by both France and Great Britain 
during the Napoleonic wars. We 
fought back against the French in an 
undeclared naval war in 1798 and 1799, 
and we fought the English in 1812—all 
for freedom of the seas, But our claims 
were never granted in treaties, and it 
steadily became plainer that freedom 
of the seas was a matter of naval pow- 
er—it could be had only when de- 
mands could be enforced. A nation at 
war thinks first of its own interests 
—not of the rights of others. Great 
Britain’s disregard of our rights in the 
early years of the First World War 
led to the huge naval building pro- 
gram of 1916, The Treaty of Ver- 
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sailles did not mention freedom of the 
seas—perhaps because the League of 
Nations was supposed to look after 
all that sort of thing. So it was felt 
to be safer in 1939 to withdraw into 
our shel] than to insist on our rights. 


...A Different War 


But the war we withdrew from in 
advance turned out to be something 
different than what was anticipated. 
The idea was that a couple of European 
countries would fight, that one would 
win, that peace would be made, with a 
new adjustment of territory, and that 
things would rock along until the next 
war. But suddenly one of the bellig- 
erents not only began winning, but de- 
veloped into a conqueror indiscrim- 
inately over-running and subjugating 
countries in Europe, Asia and Africa, 
and beginning activities even in the 
Western Hemisphere. The war was 
coming to America, and the United 
States appeared to be included in the 
conqueror’s program of world dom- 
ination. 

As a step in our own defense, it be- 
came the policy of the United States, 
through its President and Congress, 
to aid those nations resisting the con- 
quering Germans. The arms embargo 
was scrapped so as to permit the de- 
fending nations to get arms here. Then 
Lease-Lend appropriations of nearly 
$13,000,000,000 were made to help in 
opposing the declared enemy of de- 
mocracy that had been recognized as 
our Own potential enemy—and our 
own actual enemy through the sinking 
of 11 of our merchant ships. 


Where did that leave the Neutrality 
Act? We were no longer neutral in 
thought or action. As a nation we 
were doing our utmost to get planes, 
guns, tanks, munitions and whatever 
else was needed across the ocean as 
fast as possible to be used against the 
threat of Hitler. We were officially 
committed to that course, and the main 
question about the Neutrality Act was 
whether it aided or impeded our suc~ 
cess in that line. 

In moving to get rid of the two 
“crippling” features of the Neutrality 
Act—the provisions against arming 
ships and against their entering com- 
bat zones—the President and his Con- 
gressional advisers decided they could 
get quicker action by starting in the 
House and by limiting the first demand 
to the subject of ship-arming. At the 
same time the President let it be 
known he also wanted action against 
the ban on American ships carrying 
munitions to the places where they 
were needed, and asked that that mat- 
ter be taken up later. 

In his message to Congress of Oct. 
9 the President centered his recom- 
mendation on repeal of Section 6 of 
the Neutrality Act of 1939 which de- 
clares that it shall be “unlawful... 
for any American vesse] engaged in 
commerce with any foreign state to 
be armed,” though he remarked that it 
was not more important than some 
other “crippling provisions” of the Act. 
Stating in succinct language the rea- 





(Continued on page 21) 
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President: Russia, Ships 


At Hyde Park and later in Wash- 
ington the President held long talks 
with W. Averell Harriman who headed 
the American part of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican aid mission to Moscow. The Pres- 
ident announced that he concurred in 
Harriman’s “great confidence in the 
Russian situation.” Harriman said he 
believed the Russians would never 
quit, but would fight on at all costs. 
Like the Chinese, he added, the Rus- 
sians had moved their machinery and 
skilled workers back to safer areas 
and were carrying on. Mechanics 
working in the field surprised him 
with their efficiency. Stalin, he said, 
knew just what he needed, and his re- 
quests for materials were so reason- 
able that they could be promised for 





international 


Harriman Reported on Russia 


delivery within a comparatively short 
time. “Supplies are going forward in 
large quantities,” he added, by all three 
routes—Archangel, Vladivostok and 
the Persian Gulf. The Maritime Com- 
mission later announced that the 
Vladivostok route might be dropped. 

A less pleasant duty of the Pres- 
ident was to announce to his press 
conference the first news of the sink- 
ing of the American freighter Lehigh. 
It was torpedoed off the coast of Af- 
rica at night while flying the Amer- 
ican flag. It was Jater learned that 
all its crew of 39 were saved. Soon 
after the announcement came news of 
the sinking of the tenth American ves- 
sel—the Bold Venture, flying the Pan- 
amanian flag, which was sent down 
off Iceland. Of the crew of 35 there 
were 18 reported missing. Still later 
came a brief report of the sinking in 
the North Atlantic of the big tanker 
W. C. Teagle, fiving the flag of Pan- 
ama, but owned by the Standard Oil 
Co. When asked if he would protest 
to Germany, the President said he 
agreed with Secretary of State Hull 








who had remarked that “one did 
often send diplomatic notes to a; 
ternational highwayman.” The 
sinkings, however, had the effec; 
causing the President to come out { 
a wider revision of the Neutrality 
by the Senate (see page 3), so 
American ships, armed, may go wh: 
ever needed. 

Other developments in the | 
dent’s week included the followin 

e The President proclaimed 
week beginning Nov. 11 as Civilian 
fense Week, when all Ameri 
should consider their duties and 
sponsibilities in defense of thei: 
tion. Governors of states were as! 
to issue similar proclamations. 

@ Through Secretary of Labor | 
kins President Roosevelt asked fo 
operation of employers and worke 
a campaign to reduce accidents in 
fense work. 

@ When the President had a lunc! 
eon conference with Archbishop Sp: 
man of New York, the Capital buzzed 
with rumors that the Catholic prelat: 
and Chief Executive had discussed 
possibility of Italy making a sepa: 
peace with Britain and the ques! 
of religious freedomin Russia as a « 
sequence of U. S. aid to that coun! 

e Mrs. Roosevelt announced 
cellation, at the President’s request, of 
the season’s social program at 
White House because of the “se: 
conditions.” 

@ The long-continued talks betwee! 
the Administration and Japan wer: 
ported still going on, even after al! 
American ships in Asiatic waters wer 
ordered to put into friendly port: 


BS 


Congress: Price Control 
Next to Neutrality Act revis 
(see page 3), the most controvers 
measure before Congress was 
“hurry - up” Price Control measu 
which stuck in the House Banking ani 
Currency Committee for nearly thre 
months. The fight for the “Baruch 
plan” to include wages, rents and {arn 
prices at parity was aided by Canada‘ 
adopting such a plan. Representativ 
Gore of Tennessee, sponsoring the 
“Baruch plan” in the committee, « 
clared Canada had tried the “picc 
meal” system of the Administrat' 
bill and, like Great Britain, was forced 
to discard it for the blanket syst 
But Price-Administrator Leon H: 
derson stuck to his guns and, with 4) 
proval of President Roosevelt, issuc' 
a public statement declaring that ‘\\' 
have not reached the state where w' 
need or could wisely adopt” Canada‘ 
drastic control. He was backed up ! 
the last Government witnesses 2! 
pearing before the Committee. As th« 
hearings finally came to a close, th 
blanket plan sponsors claimed a ™ 
jority. Republicans lined up in a mov' 


to put the administration of the A«' 
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Thomas in The Detroit News 


Hey! Time to Do Something! 


, the hands of a board rather than 
trust one man, Senator Taft of Ohio 
introduced a bill to that effect in the 
Senate, but side-stepped the wage con- 
trol issue by directing Federal agen- 
cies to “work toward” wage stabili- 
zation, 

The Senate, loafing along while 
waiting for the neutrality bill, received 
from its Appropriations Committee, 

ithout any change, the Lease-Lend 
bill earrying $5,985,000,000. Chairman 

\dams said no motion had been made 

the Committee to cut the amount, 
or to bar aid to Russia. The bill, in 

ct, earried an additional $176,606,- 

1) in general deficiency items for 

rious Government departments. 
With little opposition, the Senate 

issed the measure by a vote of 59 


my 
Defense: Victory Program 


(o date, only 10 billion dollars have 
tually been spent for defense pro- 
tion. It took 15% months; but the 
‘t 10 billion will be turned into 
naments in about nine months, 
vhile plans are being made to spend 
hat sum every two months. This will 
e in the new “Victory Program,” 
»w talked of by the Army, Navy and 
OPM, which contemplates spending 
000,000,000 a year. 
Chere was proof of production in 
‘ report of a British mission which 
pent a month studying U. S. industry. 
Production, they said, is going for- 
rd at a seale “far greater and far 
ire efficiently than we ever heard of 
efore.” They added that the output 
peak production next spring would 
enough “to lick Hitler or anyone 


\mong other developments in the 
fense program were these: 

* The Maritime Commission an- 
unced- plans to build 127 midget 
ilps — tankers, tugs, coasters and 
irges—pending mass delivery of Lib- 
rty ships. 

* Secretary of War Stimson an- 





NATIONAL 


nounced that the manpower of the 
Army Air Forces will be tripled by 
next June to 400,000 fliers and enlist- 
ed men, 

© A big celebration was held on 
completion of the first battery of 90- 
mm anti-aircraft gun carriages at 
Holyoke, Mass. Guns were supplied 
by the Watervliet Arsenal, 

® In the most drastic order yet is- 
sued, the OPM prohibited the use of 
copper in more than 100 civilian 
products—in practically everything 
but copper pennies. 

® Three red, white and blue trains 
with exhibits of defense equipment 
parts will be sent all over the country 
by the OPM to give every manufac- 
turer a chance to see and bid. 


==] 
Labor: OPM Policy 


Although its mid-October report 
listed 29 strikes in the United States, 
of which only seven were said to have 
any “significant effect on the defense 
effort,” the Office of Production Man- 
agement called on labor last week to 
end strikes. In a formal statement of 
labor policy, OPM declared that “the 
interruption of work by strikes or 
slow-downs is the greatest help the 
aggressors can get.” 

Among outstanding strikes halting 
defense output were those at the Great 
Lakes Steel Corporation in Detroit 
and at the Bendix, N. J., plant of Air 
Associates. Workers at the steel plant 
returned to work after a nine-day 
strike. At the Bendix plant the Media- 
tion Board appealed over the head of 
the company president to the board of 
directors; objected to the directors’ re- 
quest for time to rehire strikers, and 
threw the matter of seizure into the 
lap of President Roosevelt. 

Other strikes involved steel workers 
at Cleveland, Ohio, and Sharpesville, 
Pa., while wage disputes stopped 
work at the Tube Reducing Corpora- 
tion plant at Wallington, N. J., and the 
American Engineering Company plant 
at Philadelphia. And at Anaconda 
Wire & Cable, in Muskegon, Mich., a 
fight over union representation stop- 
ped 700 workers. 

Threatened strikes loomed larger, 
however, than actual ones, Concilia- 


Berryman in The Washington Star 


“Calling a Spade a Spade” 








tors rushed to prevent 10,500 workers 
from walking out of the two plants of 
the Bell Aircraft Corp. at Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls over demands of higher 
wages and the union check-off. At 
Pittsburgh a general strike threatened 
to paralyze the Nation’s greatest steel 
center as AFL union leaders demand- 
ed the removal of non-union labor 
from an $8,000,000 construction job. 
The AFL claim to a monopoly of all 
defense construction work is now in 
the hands of the Truman Senate Com- 
mittee investigating the Currier hous- 
ing bid at Detroit. In testifying be- 
fore this committee last week, Sidney 
Hillman, OPM labor director, said he 
recommended rejection of the Currier 
Lumber Company’s low bid to avoid 
“union warfare.” 

Meanwhile, the biggest strike of all 
—that of the railroad brotherhoods— 
still remained a serious threat when 
the unions rejected the offer of arbi- 
tration made by the President’s fact- 
finding board and accepted by the 
railroad operators. 


| 
Hoover Appeal 


Former President Herbert Hoover 
again addressed an appeal to the na- 
tion, and to the State Department, to 
take the lead in feeding 40,000,000 hun- 
gry children in the “Nazi-held democ- 
racies.” It can be done, he declared, 
if the American, British, German and 
neutral European governments will 
cooperate. His plan, as announced last 
spring, would provide for neutrals to 
handle the job, and would require Ger- 
many to furnish the breadstuffs and 
promise not to seize the food contrib- 
uted. At the first proved instance of 
German violation, he said, the plan 
could be dropped—*“but at least the ef- 
fort would have been made.” 

Answering the British objection that 
the continental blockade could not be 
relaxed without aiding Hitler, Hoover 
said it had been relaxed for Sweden 
and for Greece. “Shortage in meats, 
fat and milk,” he declared, “is cruci- 
fying the children.” Failure to act, he 
added, would one day -“fill this nation 
with grief and remorse.” 


Ra 


Americana— 


Accident-Conscious: Fred Steiner, 
of Seattle, Wash., has owned three cars 
but has never driven one of them be- 
cause of his fear “of injuring some- 
one in a traffic accident.” 


+ * * 


Economy: A Troy, N. Y., motorist, 
sporting an “I don’t waste gas” sign 
on the windshield, parked his car for 
three hours with the motor running. 


* * * 


Picket Pinch: Professional pickets 
are as scarce as aluminum, according 
to a Los Angeles employment office 
representative, who says former 
“pros” have taken higher paying jobs. 
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WAR ABROAD 





Orient: “Razor” 


Lt. Gen. Hideki Tojo, Japan’s new 
Premier, War Minister and Home Min- 
ister, was once chief of staff of the 
Kwantung Army, the fire-eating mili- 
tary clique which took Manchuria and 
always wanted a crack at Russia. 
Nicknamed “Razor” for his incisive 
words and will, he declared in 1937: 
“Japan must be prepared to fight 
China and Russia simultaneously.” At 
56 he is still an admirer of Germany, 
where he was military attache in 1919. 

His first words as Premier, after in- 
stalling the most war-like cabinet in 
a decade, were to tel! Japanese that 
they required “iron unity among all 
the fighting arms and the people to 
cope with the encirclement of Japan 
by foreign powers.” All Japan knew 
he meant the ABCD powers—America, 
Britain, China and the Dutch East In- 
dies, but above all America. 

So ardently anti-Russia is Tojo that 
Dr. Quo Tai-Chi, Chinese Foreign 
Minister, declared his appointment 
meant that “the Japanese will attack 
the U. S. S. R.” But before taking on 
a second war, Tojo is apparently mak- 
ing one last attempt to persuade us to 
agree to “a successful agreement of 
the China incident and the establish- 
ment of the Gréater East Asia co-pros- 
perity sphere.” He indicated con- 
versations with the United States 
would continue, but would not be 
“long drawn out.” 

Meantime, as Air Marshal Brooke- 
Popham, British Far Eastern. com- 
mander, flew to Sydney after confer- 
ences in Manila, Australian Premier 
John Curtin declared that “substan- 
tial” cooperation in the Far East had 
been agreed on by America, the Brit- 
ish Empire and the East Indies. In 
London, the Netherlands Foreign Of- 
fice said all East Indies facilities 
would be placed at American disposal 
in event of a Far Eastern war. 





... Russia: For Moscow 


Foreign diplomats, Foreign Com- 
missar Vyacheslaff Molotoff and much 
of the Soviet bureaucracy were ship- 
ped off to Kuybyshev, 550 miles east 
of Moscow. Moscow itself Joseph Sta- 
lin put under a state of siege. With 
the Germans only some 60 miles away, 
the radio exhorted Muscovites “to de- 
fend our beautiful city to the last drop 
of blood.” Taking a leaf from Lenin’s 
revolutionary book, Stalin cruised the 
perimeter of Moscow’s defenses in an 
armored train. This was battle to the 
death . 

And for days at least, fighting fan- 
atically for “little mother, holy Rus- 
sia,” the Red Army stopped the Hitler 
horde cold, helped by the season’s first 
blizzard that swept the battlefront 
with sleet and snow. At Mozhaisk, 66 
miles west of Moscow, and at Maloya- 
roslavets, 65 miles southwest, the 





International 
Tojo is Nicknamed “Razor” 


ground was “covered with the bodies 
of Fascist soldiers and officers.” Vil- 
lages changed hands daily as infantry 
fought it out. There was still fighting 
in the streets at Kalinin, 95 miles 
northwest. Thousands of Moscow 
workmen dug defense positions out- 
side the city. To get Moscow, the 
Germans would have to bleed for 
every inch. 

To the north, Marshal Voroshiloff’s 
besieged army in Leningrad steadily 
pushed the besiegers further back. In 
the south, Odessa had fallen and the 
Germans claimed the industrial town 
of Stalino, in the Donets basin. The 
Russians admitted withdrawing from 
Taganrog, near Rostov, but said the 
city had cost Hitler 35,000 casualties. 
The Germans themselves said their 
troops were taking “a breather” as the 
southern drive slowed. Meantime, 
Stalin’s action in moving to the tem- 
porary capital of Kuybyshev showed 
that he meant to fight on no matter 
what happened to Moscow. 


... Britain: Great Debate 


The tide of war in Russia is putting 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill! on 
a political hotspot. The British public 
is demanding a Western Front, to aid 
Russia. A recent meeting of 1,500 shop 
stewards of the Engineering and Al- 
lied Trades Council sent Churchill a 
message declaring, “The factories are 
seething with suspicion that the gov- 
ernment is letting Russia down.” It 
added that the Council’s 500,000 mem- 
bers “insist on the immediate opening 
of a second front to aid Russia.” 

A second front might be opened in 
Libya; but by that term most Britons 
mean along the Channel. But military 
experts say Germany still has 30 divi- 
sions in the west. They add that Brit- 
ain does not have the shipping to put 
even 350,000 men on the Continent; 
nor to supply them once they were 
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there. Military experts say that 
ordered an invasion now, Mr. Ch, 
ill would be inviting another | 
kerque. Political experts say th: 
he does not, he will be putting 
cabinet on shaky ground. Meant 
the R. A. F. continued heavy raids « 
German-held western Europe, and | 
government pointed out that it 
holding half the German Luffu 


out of Russia. 
—_—_—_—_—__ea> oe 


. .. Southern Front 


Continuing efforts to plug up | 
holes on their possible 2,000- 
southern front, Britain :-and Ru 
after “friendly representations,” 
ceeded in having some 300 Ger: 
and Italians ousted from Afghanis 
This 250,000-square-mile country 
10,000,000 inhabitants ruled by ki 
Mohammed Zahir Shah, borders 
Iran, Russia and India. Of little 
for communications, it was a potenti 
“zone of unrest” for Axis agents. 

On Egypt’s western desert, whi 
Britain has the biggest army eve 
gathered in Africa, the battle of s: 
plies continues, preparatory to a trial 
at arms. While American ships bring 
increasing lease-lend goods, the Brit- 
ish are sinking an estimated one out of 
four ships in Libyan-bound Axis « 
voys—besides bombing Italian cities 
But German Gen. Erwin Romme!'s 
forces have reputedly been increase: 
recently by one division. In _ thei: 
African plans the British must rem: 
ber that from Russia the Germans : 
turn south with any of four attack 
through the Caucasus and _ Ira 
through Turkey; through Spain: 
from Libya through Egypt. For Ge: 
many must have a clear Mediterranea 
to move its goods, and that requires 
capturing Egypt or the Near East 





. .. Conquered Europe 

e In Nantes, Brittany, two assassins 
shot and killed Lt. Col. Friederich 
Holtz, German provincial commander. 
as he was going to his office in th 
morning. For capture of the assassins 
Gen. von Stuelpnagel, Paris command- 
er, offered a 15,000,000 frane ($30) 
000) reward. Meantime, 50 Frenc! 
hostages were shot out of hand in r 
prisal; and Gen. von Stuelpnag 
warned that 50 more would be shot 
if the assassins were not discovered 
within two days. Immediately, a!- 
other German officer was shot ' 
Bordeaux. 

@ In Norway, all children over 1 
were ordered to turn their sweaters 
jackets, etc., over to the Germans 
Previous requisitions had _ stripped 
adults and taken Norwegian blankets 

e In Holland, the populace was 
warned that the death penalty would 
be meted out for “endangering th 
food supply.” 

@ Rebellion in Yugoslavia conti! 
ues. Montenegrin guerrillas have © 
portedly killed 1,000 Italians in thé 
past few weeks. One million Serbs ! 
Croatia and Bosnia have reputed 
taken to the hills because of terrors! 
activity and Italian reprisals. 
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FARM 


Farmers’ Priorities ? 

Many farmers are complaining to 
the Office of Agricultural Defense Re- 
lations that local dealers have told 
them they needed a “prierity rating” 
to buy certain things. To correct this 
situation, OADR Director Townsend 
has broadcast the information that al! 
farmers are in the privileged class and 
require no priority rating of any kind 
to purchase ordinary farm machinery. 

Food production is a part of the de- 
fense program, and no restrictions 
prevent the farmer from buying his 
equipment, repair parts, fertilizers, in- 
secticides,- nails, fencing, roofing, and 
the like. Of course, there may be 
some things he cannot get, such as 
aluminum cookers, because the manu- 
facturers are affected by priority rat- 
ings. Special classes of machinery, 
such as heavy duty electric motors, 
which are not limited to farm use, may 
require a preference rating. This, 
however, can be applied for at the 
OPM on Form PD-1. Director Town- 
send advises farmers to write to the 
Department of Agriculture if dealers 
isk for “priority ratings” on regular 
farm equipment purchases. 











Better Wages 


Workers on the farm must have 
been highly efficient this year. With 
the farm labor supply at the lowest 
point in 23 years—64 per cent of nor- 

il, and 25 per cent below last year— 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
says “1941 will go down on the books 
is the year of greatest total agricul- 
tural production in the history of the 

ited States.” 

Therefore the sharply increased 
wage rates must have been earned. 
Farm wage rates on Oct. 1 stood at 165 
per cent of the 1910-1914 (parity 
period) average. They advanced 36 
points over a year ago, and they are 
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DECLINE IN FARM LABOR SUPPLY FROM 


Showing Decline of Farm Labor Supply Due to Defense Activities 


Random Statistics 


ARDLY a single component of 

the modern warplane, or its 
gas, oil and cooling liquid, is a 
simple natural product. Even the 
metals used have been so changed 
by science that they scarcely would 
have been known 20 years ago . 
@ Newspaper circulation in the 
United States is now over 62,000,000. 
The average family spends nearly 
$10 a year on papers @ Soy- 
beans were a garden curiosity here 
40 years ago. Now they are the 
basis of a $44,000,000-a-year indus- 
try . . . @ The florists’ business 
has been blooming. In 1939 their 
retail sales totaled $149,000,000 . 
e A nose for news: more than 420,- 
000,000 handkerchiefs are manufac- 
tured annually in the United States. 
























still rising as defense industries en- 
tice more and more young men from 
the farm. In fact, old men and boys 
have been called on to replace reg- 
ular farm workers, who were 200,000 
fewer than a year ago. -ay rates 
varied widely with geographic divi- 
sions, the Agriculture Department 
found. The highest daily pay, with- 
out board, was $3.73 in the Pacific 
states; the lowest, $1.02 in the East 
South Central. But farmers have no 
occasion to complain of the increased 
wages; their price gains have been 
greater. 


Briefs 


q For the fiscal year of 1941 (end- 
ing June 30 last) agricultural exports 
were the lowest in 69 years. They 
sank below imports in volume for the 
second time on record. 


$$. 


@ Asaresult of sharply rising farm 
commodity prices and the fear of in- 
flation, a farm land boom is already 
under way. Not only is there in- 
creased activity in the sale of farm 
land, but prices are much higher, and 
there are evidences of speculation in 
farm land by city people. 
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BUSINESS 


Christmas Toys 


America now makes all] but five per 
cent of its own toys. And since our 
toy-makers got an early start, before 
defense shortages developed, they will 
provide children this Christmas with 
a variety of toys that will illustrate 
nearly all phases of modern American 
life—including military preparation. 

A preview staged by toy manufac- 
turers for the nation’s buyers in New 
York City showed miniature battle- 
ships, submarines, destroyers, mine- 
sweepers, airplanes of every type and 
anti-aircraft guns manned by tiny 
American soldiers. There were trucks, 
too, parachute jumps, and the picture 
books showed scenes in Army camps. 
There were dolls that walk, sit, blow 
soap bubbles and eat from a spoon. 
There were new and striking scientific 
toys with which the youngsters (and 
their daddies) can put up buildings, 
bridges, gas stations, work magnetic 
cranes and run a new train that real- 
ly “choo-choos” and picks up a mail- 
bag by remote control. Though short- 
ages of material hit the business, the 
total volume of toys is expected to 
exceed last year’s $240,000,000 worth 
by a slight margin. 
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Insurance Gains 

Buying new life insurance and keep- 
ing up payment on policies apparently 
depend on the state of prosperity of 
the country. New life insurance taken 
out in September of this year was 
27.3 per cent more than for the corre- 
sponding month of last year. For the 
first nine months of 1941 the increase 
was 6.8 per cent, according to the re- 
ports of 40 companies doing 82 per 
cent of the country’s business. Total 
life insurance written in September 
alone was $699,549,000. This amount 
was divided into ordinary, industrial 
and group insurance. The largest gain 
was in group insurance—220 per cent. 

Moreover, the lapse rate of life in- 
surance—which always goes down as 
the business index goes up—is expect- 
ed to reach a record low of 3.8 per 
cent this year, a decline of two-thirds 
from the high of the depression. The 
50-year average of the lapse rate is 
6.4 per cent. The lowest point reached 
in World War boom days was 3.9 per 
cent. 


Briefs 


g Gloversville, N. Y., whith start- 
ed in the glove-making business in 
1753 and has stuck to it with ups and 
downs ever since, is now booming 
with large Army orders. Shutting off 
of imports of fine gloves from France 
and other warring countries also 
helps Gloversville. 


q With the production of 1,325,000 
bicycles in 1940, the total number in 
use in America is estimated at 10,- 
000,000, an all-time high. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 





NATIONAL 


Secretary Ickes reports that 40 oi! 
tankers have been returned from 
Britain. This, and rise in transport by 
rail, has eliminated gas shortage on 
the East Coast, making restrictions no 
longer necessary . . e Treasury 
circles say that it will urge Con- 
gress to raise the employees’ share 
of social security taxes from the pres- 
ent one per cent to five per cent, cut- 
ting wage earners’ buying power and 
acting as a brake on inflation . . 
® Justice Dept. reports that part of 
a special fund of $100,000 earmarked 
for the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion will be used to check on 1,124 
Federal employees accused of subver- 
sive tendencies by Rep. Martin Dies 

@e The Supreme Court is con- 
sidering California’s “Oakie” law, 
which punishes persons who bring 
known indigents into the state. Simi- 
lar laws in 27 other states will be af- 
fected by the Court’s decision ‘ 
® The Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League 
has protested to the Post Office that 
material postmarked October 15, 1941, 
has been sent out under the frank of 
the late Senator Ernest Lundeen, who 
died in an airplane crash on August 
31, 1940. The franked envelopes con- 
tained isolationist speeches and post- 
eards distributed by the National Cop- 
perheads, sympathizers of Charles A. 
Lindbergh. 


* * * 


DEFENSE 


Within two days of each other, the 
Navy commissioned the new $31,000,- 
000, 20,000-ton aircraft carrier Hornet, 
770 feet long and with a designed 
speed of 33 knots, and the 1630-ton 
destroyer Bristol, sister ship of the 
torpedoed Kearny. Commissioning the 
Bristol, Rear Admiral Adolphus An- 
drews declared that the “fond hope” 
usually expressed that new ships 
would never be called upon to fire 
an hostile shot was “now an idle 
dream” . . . @ Contracts for 51 USO 
recreation buildings at various camps 
have now been let. The contracts 
total $3,307,226, and work on all of 
them is expected to be completed by 
December 15 e A new con- 
tingent of 748 British aviation cadets 
has arrived at the Southeastern Air 
Corps Replacement Center at Mont- 
gomery, Ala. They are part of a pro- 
gram designed to train 8,000 R. A. F. 
pilots a year in this country ... @ 
The Navy has ordered 14 gliders made 
of a new, wood-impregnated plastic 
“particularly suited” for aircraft con- 
struction. Four of the plastic gliders 
will be transports; the two largest, 
with wingspreads of 110 feet, capable 
of carrying 24 men each . . @ Five 
Iroquois Indians watched in New York 
Federal court while a white attorney 
sought a writ of habeas corpus to 
release a drafted Iroquois from the 
Army. Though many Indians have 





volunteered, they contend that the 
Iroquois Confederacy is an independ- 
ent nation subject only to treaty, and 
that the United States has no power 
to draft them. They claim exemption 
from the 1924 law conferring citizen- 
ship on Indians. 


* * 


AMERICAS 


President Adolfo de la Guardia of 
Panama and his Ministers have revok- 
ed former President Arnulfo Arias’ ban 
on arming Panamanian ships, and 
have decreed that they may be armed. 
Many American-owned ships - sail 
under the Panamanian flag. President 
de la Guardia has declared himself a 
“fervent sustainer” of President Roose- 
velt’s policy “in defense of the Amer- 
ican continent” . . © Former Pres- 


Saat 


Acme 


President de la Guardia of Panama 


ident Arias is in exile in Nicaragua, 
which has not yet permitted him to 
continue to Costa Rica e Ina 
crisis caused by increased living costs 
and American and British occupation, 
Premier Hermann Jonasson of Iceland 
has handed in his government’s resig- 
nation @ Mexico and Great 
Britain, which broke off diplomatic 
relations after the oil expropriations 
in 1938, have resumed diplomatic ties 
and will exchange Ministers 
@e The Export-Import Bank has ex- 
tended a credit of $30,000,000 to Mexi- 
co, to be paid over in three annual in- 
stallments, for improving its highways 
. © Eleven members of the Argen- 
tine Chamber of Deputies, including 
President Jose Luis Cantilo and Dr. 
Raul Taborda, chairman of Argen- 
tina’s “Dies Committee,” are visiting 
here. Dr. Taborda, who conferred 
with Rep. Dies, declared that Argen- 


tina had been “a center for Nazi 
propaganda.” 


* * * 


FOREIGN 


London has revealed that “His Im- 
perial Majesty, the ex-Shah of Iran” 





; 


tius Island in the Indian Ocean . 

© Both Germany and Italy prof 
indignance at Assistant Secretary 
State Breckenridge Long’s warnin: 


Italy that Hitler has requested 1,(\» 


000 Italian soldiers for non-Ita! 
fronts so that Gerniany herself 
occupy Italy. A German spokes: 


declared his nation “has never st.»| 
bed a friend’in the back” . . . e 1 


Reinhold Furrer, director of the | 
versal Postal Union, Switzerland. 
revealed that no mail is permitte; 
enter occupied France. 


* * * 


PEOPLE 
Evan Thomas, son of isolationist 


PATHFINDER 


is now a “guest” of Britain on Maj); 





I 






cialist Norman Thomas, has joined |}, 


American Field Service, to driv: 
ambulance in the Near East 
Alvin York, nephew of Sergeant \ 
has enlisted in the Army. . . @ Dx 
na Durbin, whose singing films pu 
Universal Studio out of the red, 
been suspended by the studio. 
husband, Vaughn Paul, and he: 
rector, Joe Pasternak, both rec 
quit Universal . . . @© Hunting ph: 
ants with his brother, Theodore C): 
at Woodbridge, Conn., Assistant | 
Attorney General Samuel Clark 
accidentally shot in the head 
shoulders. The wounds were not c! 
cal. . . © Hollywood romance: F: 
chot Tone, 36, former husband of J: 
Crawford, married Jean Wallace, 
year-old blond actress, at Yuma, A 
Rosalind Russell announced her 
gagement to Frederick Brisson, th: 
trical agent . . . @ Senator Conna 
of Texas, chairman of the Foreign ! 


lations Committee, was elected a 331i 


degree Mason . 


she founded in Brooklyn on Oct 
16, 1916. 


* * * 


BUSINESS & LABOR 


The OPM booklet, “Dollars for | 
mocracy,” estimates that national! 


come next year should reach $100, 


000,000 . @ Probably becaus: 
recent sinkings, New York mai 


underwriters have increased war | 


@ Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger celebrated the 25th anniversa: 
of the first birth control clinic, whic! 


> 


insurance rates on American flag ship: 


sailing to almost all parts of the w: 


@ The Supreme Court has © 


fused to review a Federal Trade ( 
mission order telling Ford to c¢ 
using the term “6 per cent” in ad’ 
tising its auto finance plan... @ | 
Inter-American Commercial Arbi! 
tion Committee is setting ‘up its | 
national committee in Mexico, to ar! 
trate business disputes between fi! 
in the American republics... @ 
Government’s Virgin Islands rum ( 
tillery may stop making rum to ma 
facture alcohol for defense purpose: 


. * . 


STATES & CITIES 


A special session of Maryland’s lez's- 


lature to cut income taxes is forese' 


for this winter. Maryland has a ; 
plus of over $8,000,000 . 


again flooded central Kansas. 


. @ Whi 
the East still suffers from its wors! 
drought in 55 years, new rains hav 
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SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 


Polio by Flies? 


The common housefly may be one 
of the carriers which spreads polio- 
myelitis, or infantile paralysis. So re- 
ported two Yale University School of 
Medicine scientists, Drs. John R. Paul 
and James D. Trask, at the Atlantic 
City convention of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association. 

Poliomyelitis, which cripples some 
10,000 persons annually and kills from 
500 to 1,000, according to the Nationa! 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, is 
generally a summer disease. Previous 
investigators, both here and in Swe- 
den, had found that the polio virus is 
carried in sewage, usually in sewage 
from hospitals, but often in other. The 
severest forms of the disease usually 
occur in rural areas. 

Drs. Trask and Paul reasoned that 
many creatures, including flies, must 
come into contact with virus-laden 
sewage which runs through open sew- 
ers. Dr, Paul observed that in south- 
western Connecticut there was an 
especially high incidence of polio 
along the Naugutuck River, which he 
called “the filthiest stream I know.” 
Cases appeared upstream early in the 
summer and downstream later on. 

With these facts in mind, the Yale 
scientists set up a number of fly-traps 
in rural areas. On two occasions they 
captured flies bearing the polio virus 
which, when extracted and injected 
into animals, crippled or killed them. 
“The exact species of fly or flies has 

1 been determined” said their re- 
port, “because there were several 
varieties in the lots which yielded the 
virus. But there is reason to suspect 
the green-bottle fly and similar spec- 
ies, possibly including the common 
housefly, which feeds upon manure.” 

In the area where the infected flies 

ere captured there were several 

ises of infantile paralysis. It is ob- 
vious that if the virus is transmitted 
to human beings by agency of flies, 
polio infection can be spread rapidly 
rough a rural area, “The possible 
rriage of the virus by these insects 
uld explain much about the baffling 
iture of this disease,” Drs, Paul and 
rask said. “It is a problem which de- 
rves grave consideration .. .” 














Reflectionless Glass 


Ordinary window glass transmits 
bout 90 per cent of light, the other 10 
per cent being lost through reflection. 
(his extraneous reflection can readily 
be observed in streaks that glare 

ross show windows, framed pic- 
tures, clock and instrument dials, etc. 
in an effort to improve contrast on 
television cathode-ray tubes, on which 
televised images are “painted,” Radio 
Corporation of America _ scientists 
have discovered a means to eliminate 
most reflection from ordinary glass. 





Science Facts 


HAT is believed to be the most 

powerful stroke of lightning 
ever recorded was measured by a 
fulchronograph last summer atop 
the 585-foot stack of the Anaconda 
Copper smelter at Butte, Mont, Its 
current totaled more than 160,000 
amperes of electricity and the esti- 
mated pressure exceeded 15,000,000 
volts . . . @ In states where pre- 
marital tests for syphilis are re- 
quired, the infection rate among 


marrying persons during the last 
five years is reported to have been 


only 1.28 per cent. This compares 
with the 1935-40 rate of 3.24 per 
cent among the general adult popu- 
lation, as estimated by the Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association .. 
e In the new German fire bombs, 
in which thermite is used only to 
ignite the magnesium shell, the 
shell will burn for 10 or 15 minutes 
at a temperature of 2,372 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 





Dr. F. H. Nicoll, RCA research sci- 
entist, went back to studies made in 
1900 by Lord Rayleigh, English phy- 
sicist. Rayleigh noted that hydroflu- 
oric acid in 200 parts of water removed 
a thickness of glass corresponding 
to about one-quarter wave length 
of light each hour. Following this 
clue, Dr. Nicoll discovered that hydro- 
fluoric acid also could leave an almost 
invisible film of low reflecting power 
over the glass surface. 

Dr. Nicoll’s process is to expose the 
glass surface to hydrofluoric acid va- 
por, which etches away a minute 
amount of surface and leaves a thin, 
transparent film of calcium fluoride, 
one-quarter wave length of light thick. 
The film is purple, showing that yel- 
low and green, to which the human 
eye is quite sensitive, are not being 
reflected. The film withstands hard 


rubbing, high temperatures, water and 
alcohol. Dr. Nicoll suggests that the 
glass, in which reflection is reducefl to 
about one per cent, should be of im- 
mediate value to aviators and others 
who must read a number of dials rap- 
idly without error. 
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Talburt in The Grece-teed Newspapers 
Tackling the Dummy from All Sides 








TAXES 


On Incomes 


It was Franklin who wrote that in 
this world “nothing is sure but death 
and taxes.” Under the new defense 
tax bill recently passed by Congress, 
taxes for the next few years are going 
to be more certain for a large number 
of Americans than death.t 

So far as the individual American 
is concerned, the $3,553,400,000 de- 
fense revenue bill hits him a telling 
blow below the income line. Every 
single person making more than $14,43 
a week, and every married person mak- 
ing more than $28.85 a week has been 
counted in. That is, every single per- 
son making more than $750 a year, 
and every family head making more 
than $1,500 a year must file an income 
tax return on March 15 and be ready 
to lay at least part of his tax money 
on the line for Uncle Sam, 

But those who have to file returns, 
or even those who have to pay income 
taxes in 1942 will by no means be lone- 
some. More than 22,000,000 Americans, 
it has been determined, must file in- 
come tax returns next year. Of this 
number, it is estimated, some nine mil- 
lion will get out of paying a tax by 
having allowable deductions and 
credits for dependents—$400 for each. 
The other 13 million members of this 
greatly increased Income Taxpayers’ 
Club will have to kick in. 

PRN INAS AL 
On Autos 

Perhaps no one could be more ex- 
cessively taxed than the automobile 
owner in these United States today— 
not even if deliberate effort had been 
made to punish him. Of course, no 
such idea ever entered the tax-makers’ 
minds. It simply happened that the 
Government and the states needed 
money and folks with cars appeared 
to be folks with money. Federal and 
state legislators have never noticed 
that for most people the auto has 
changed from a luxury to a necessity. 

Notwithstanding, the average mo- 
torist’s automotive tax bill exceeds $60 
a year, $21 of which goes for general 
governmental functions, state and Fed- 
eral, His registration fee costs about 
$12. His gasoline taxes total $40 a 
year, or the equivalent of a 50 per 
cent sales tax. In fact, his auto- 
motive property is taxed about five 
times as much as any other property 
he owns. And this is not the end. 
Beginning next February it is going to 
cost him at least $5 more a year to 
own an auto. The new defense tax 
bill levies a $5 annual tax on all motor 
vehicles. Everyone who owns a car— 
there are 32 million car owners in the 
U. S.—will have to pay this so-called 
“use tax” whether his auto is a jalopy 
or a sleek limousine. 





+t With taxes affecting so many people, PATHFIND- 
ER plans a separate department on this vital sub- 
ject whenever space will permit and new developments 
will warrant it.—Ed. 
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PRESENTING 
William O’ Dwyer 


N November 4 New York, Amer- 

ica’s largest city, will either elect 
a new mayor or re-elect an old one. 
Because both candidates are excep- 
tionally able men, this heated race for 
the highest mayoralty seat in the coun- 
try has held the national political spot- 
light for several weeks. 

Present Mayor F. H. LaGuardia, In- 
dependent Republican, who is seeking 
re-election, is well known to the ma- 
jority of Americans. But his Demo- 
cratic opponent is comparatively new 
on the national scene. In New York, 
however, his name is a household one, 
and especially so among law enforce- 
ment circles. It is William O’Dwyer, 
District Attorney of King’s County, 
Brooklyn. 

Bill O’Dwyer, in fact, is quite as 
colorful a figure as His Honor. This 
stocky, blue-eyed Lrishman is not only 
an ex-cop, but also a former judge. 
And he is one of America’s foremost 
gangbusters. Once a poor immigrant, 
he is contending for a high public of- 
fice today because of his ability plus a 
lot of hard work and perseverance. 

Born in Mayo county, Ireland, July 
11, 1890, he is the eldest of 11 children 
of school teacher parents. (His sis- 
ters still teach in the Mayo county 
schools.) His mother was a devout 
Catholic and wanted him to enter the 
church. So after finishing his school- 
ing in Ireland, he went to Spain a year 
to study at Salamanca. 

By that time the adventurous, youth- 
ful Irishman was looking.westward. 
America, land of opportunity, beckon- 
ed, and promised good fortune to a 
bright young man of 20. So one bit- 
terly cold day in December, 1910, Bill 
O’Dwyer stepped off a boat on which 
he had worked as a coal passer and 
had his first glimpse of the New York 
skyline. His assets? A healthy body, 
a good mind, and $25 in his pocket. 

He found work at once as a steve- 
dore along the waterfront. Later on 
he picked up a job as hod carrier, 
and helped build the Woolworth Build- 
ing. He also served an apprenticeship 
during those early days as a plaster- 
er’s helper. 

By 1916 he had become an American 
citizen, had saved a spot o’ cash, and 
had taken a bride, Miss Catherine Leni- 
han. His ambition was to become a 
member of the New York police force, 
and the following year he won his 
silver star and copper’s stick. 

In the daytime he pounded the pave- 
ment of the 68th precinct in Brooklyn. 
At night he went to Fordham Univer- 
sity law school. Night classes, espe- 
cially in law, hardly come under the 
heading of ‘entertainment, but Bill 
O’Dwyer had his eye to the future. He 
Was seven years a copper; then one 
day he got a notice that his long eve- 
nings of study had been worth the 
effort—he had passed the bar examina- 
tion of the state of New York. 


























































O’Dwyer Stands for Law and Order 


The new lawyer started out in law 
practice for himself in the last half 
of the 20’s, and after several success- 
ful years of private practice he was 
appointed a magistrate by Acting May- 
or Joseph V. McKee in 1932. He spent 
most of his time on the magistrate’s 
bench at the Adolescent’s Court, coun- 
seling youths who had gotten into 
their first scrape. To this day his chief 
interest in law is in the prevention of 
crime and the problems of probation. 


FTER five years as magistrate, Bill 

O’Dwver stepped up another rung. 
Gov. Herbert H.Lehman appointed him 
county judge of the second largest 
county in the nation. He was later 
elected to the office for a 14-year term 
at a $25,000 salary. 

Then came 1938, a ghastly year of 
crime in Brooklyn. The New York 
Supreme Court met in special session 
to impress the seriousness of the 
mounting wave upon New York citi- 
zens. Scandals honey-combed the dis- 
trict attorney’s office, and the concern- 
ed citizens of King’s County, looking 
for a crime expert to solve their under- 
world murders, elected Bill O’Dwyer 
district attorney—at a $5,000 step- 
down in salary. 

The militant, hustling D. A. lost no 
time. After taking office the first of the 
year, he fired the hangers-on around 
the prosecutor’s office, and rolled up 
his sleeves. By the end of the month 
the Brownsville murder-for-hire syn- 
dicate, known as Murder, Inc., rocked 
uneasily after years of racketeering. 
Since that time Bill O’Dwyer has 
solved 87 murders committed by this 
gang, staging the biggest clean-up of a 
murder-ring in U.S. history. He HAD 
to make Brooklyn safe for citizens. 
His own brother had been killed by 
a hold-up gang in 1924. 

Recently awarded the “American- 
ism” scroll of the American Legion for 
his enforcement of “law and order,” 
the 51-year-old Brooklyn prosecutor 
is out to become the First Citizen of 
New York City, and bring to that office 
his distinguished record of 15 years 
of public service, 
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RELIGION 
YMCA Birthday 


Young men all over the world hay 
been made better and happier throu; 
the work of the Young Men’s Chr 
tian Association. Last week the 
had a birthday—its 97th. 

Founded in 1844 by a young Lond: 
dry goods merchant, Sir George \ 
liams, the “Y” was the outgrowth 
prayer meetings he held among | 
fellow workers. From this beginni 
it spread rapidly to all parts of t 
world, and down through the yea 
the “Y” has become known to eve! 
one as a place where a young man mi 
relax in the company of other youn: 
men. Its influence on youth has be: 
tremendous. In addition to its regu! 
work, the American “Y” is now « 
operating with the USO in mainta 
ing service clubs for men in unifo! 

POE ib EE NEE 


Gipsy Smith 


After preaching the Gospel] for i) 
years in Britain and America, Ev: 
gelist Gipsy Smith is back in the | 
for his 35th visit. Now in Washingt 
with his American born wife, the 
year old religious leader is fulfillin: 
rigorous speaking tour, During tli 
First World War he was in America 
several times, and on one occasion | 
spoke 350 times in seven months « 
behalf of the Red Cross and the Thiri 
Liberty Loan drive. The present w 
distresses him. He believes “what t! 
world needs is God. If there had be: 
God in the hearts of people, th: 
would have been no war.” 

Rev. Smith’s real name is Rodin 
Smith. He was born in a Gypsy t 
in England in 1860, and as a young 
man dedicated his life to a preachi 
career. Although his work is ardu: 
he said recently: “I have no though! 
of retiring. It is not in my vocabula: 

1 believe God gave me this job.” 







Sermonette 


T TAKES morale to meet moral 
Everywhere among the compet 

ing religions that confront Chri 
tianity today, this truth that w 
are dealing with is the basis of e! 
fort and the source of strengt! 
Nazism, Fascism, Communism 
these are not solitary, lonely, eg 
centric religions. They are va 
fellowships, stimulating, deman« 
ing, self-forgetting, and Christia: 
ity cannot meet them if it remain 
as so much of our Protestantis! 
has been, a granulated, individual! 
istic, every-man-for-himself affai 
as though to say, “My religion } 
purely private.” Today, with a dee} 
sense. that the very existence 0! 
Christianity depends on it, and the 
dearest spiritual values that we 
possess, I plead for a new chure! 
consciousness. 

Rev. Dr. Harry E. Fosdick 

Riverside Church, 

New York City. 
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ANSWER IS— 


What do they mean by “hemisphere 
defense”? 


e Generally speaking, the Western 

Hemisphere includes the United States, 
Canada, and the 20 Latin American re- 
publics. The people of these American 
lands, through their constituted gov- 
ernments, have committed themselves 
(o jointly protect this part of the world 
from all aggression. The word “hemi- 
sphere,” of course, comes to us from 
‘wo Greek words, “hemi,” meaning 
ialf, and “spaira,” meaning sphere. 
Geographically, however, the Western 
Hemisphere includes that part of the 
world lying west of the International 
Date Line. This line (180 degrees) 
runs through Greenwich, England; 
past Oran, Algeria, and Accra, British 
Gold Coast, Africa, and, surprisingly 
nough, includes most of England, all 
ff Ireland and Portugal, part of 
France, most of Spain, and part of 
Africa, in the Western Hemisphere, 


* * . 











What states have the community prop- 
erty law? 


e Community property means that 
ill property and income of husband 
ind wife is jointly owned. But the 
states having this law, derived from 
Spanish or French law, allow husband 

id wife to divide the income and file 
separate returns in the lower income 
brackets. These states are: Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Louisiana, Nevada, 
‘ew Mexico, Texas and Washington. 


sr 


7 * * 


Why has the United, States accepted 
ungsten as backing for loans to China? 


a 


e Because tungsten is a strategic 
tal, vital to the defense of America. 
though this country produces a con- 
lerable percentage of the world’s 
pply, China leads the world in the 
oduction of tungsten. China needs 
llars and we need tungsten, thus the 
il. In the past year over 60 per cent 
our total imports of tungsten have 
me from China. This metal is need- 
to harden steel and make it less sus- 
ptible to high temperatures. The 
nited States is increasing its own 
oduction of tungsten, particularly in 
leading tungsten-producing states, 
‘evada, California, Washington and 
lorado, 


* * * 


Who painted and where is the original 
' the famous painting, “Spirit of ’76”? 


* This famous painting, in which 
artist caught the spirit of the pa- 
riots who “fifed and drummed it,” 
vas sketched and later painted by 
\rchibald M. Willard. The artist, who 
ved through four of America’s wars 
1836-1918), was the creator of “Puck” 
mics after the Civil War. He orig- 
ially made a humorous sketch for the 
pening of the Centennial Exposition 
it Philadelphia in 1876. A serious at- 
‘empt to portray early American pa- 




















Word Origins 


Neutrality: This much discussed 
word came into our language from 
the French word neutralite, which 
came from the Middle Latin word 
neutralitas. The latter was a varia- 
tion of the Latin word neuter, made 
up of the word ne, meaning not, 
and uter, meaning either, one of 
two. Therefore, neutrality literally 
means the quality of being neither. 
This is also very nearly our mean- 
ing today: the state of being un- 
involved in contests or controver- 
sies between others; state of re- 
fraining from taking part on either 
side. 


triotism followed the cartoon, and the 
original now hangs in Abbott Hall 
Library, in Marblehead, Mass. 


*. + *. 


What is the “Texas” of Brazil? 


e Rio Grande do Sul, the most 
southern of Brazil’s 20 states, is known 
as the Texas of Brazil because it is that 
country’s leading cattle raising state. 
Although it is only one-third the size 
of Texas, it has twice as many head of 
cattle, and the pampas in the south- 
western part of the state, lying in a 
temperate climate, make grazing pos- 
sible every month in the year. Rio 
Grande do Sul also produces one-fifth 
of Brazil’s porkers, more sheep than 
all the other Brazilian states combined. 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 





WEST VIRGINIA 

Nickname—‘“Panhandle.” 

Motto — Montani Semper Liberi 
(Mountaineers are always freemen). 

State Flower—Big Rhododendron. 

Area—24,282 sq. mi. (40th in rank). 

Population—1,901,974 (25th in rank; 
79.0 inhabitants to sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy—Whole state, 4.8 per cent. 

Wealth (estimated) — $2,811,000,000 
($1,536 per capita). 

Settled—1727. 

Entered Union—1863. 

Capital—Charleston (Pop. 67,914). 

Largest City—Huntington (Pop. 78,- 
836). 

Government — Legislature consists 
of a senate of 32 members and a house 
of representatives of 94 members. 
Represented in Congress by two sen- 
ators and six representatives. 

Governor — Matthew M. Neely 
(Dem.); term, four years; salary, $10,- 
000. 

Products — Coal, petroleum, nat- 
ural gas, pig iron, steel, hardwood, 
other lumber, corn, hay, potatoes, to- 
bacco, fruits, railroad cars, glass, meat, 
leather, etc. 

Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 480,183 votes 
and Republicans 355,688. Electoral 
vote—Democrat 8. 


(Readers desiring further information about West 
Virginia may obtain it by writing to the West Vir- 
ginia Publicity Commission, State Capitol, Charleston, 
W. Va.—Ed.] 
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EDUCATION 


Education Week 


American Education Week will be 
observed this year November 9-15, 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, has announced. 
“Education for a Strong America” will 
be the theme of the observance this 
year. 

At the same time Commissioner 
Studebaker announced that two pam- 
phlets recently published by the Office 
of Education may be obtained from 
that office in Washington, D. C. They 
are: “Voices of Democracy” and “Ex- 
pressions on Education by Builders of 
American Democracy.” Both have 
been assembled by the education staff, 
and contain timely aids for teachers, 
speakers, and writers who plan to 
mark the observance of the role of 
education in a democracy during 
American Education Week. 

ooo 


U. S. Illiteracy 


More than 16,000,000. persons over 
ten years old in the United States are 
not literate enough to fit into an ordi- 
nary literate environment. So says 
Dr. Ruth Kotinsky of the American 
Association for Adult Education in 
New York City, who has just conclud- 
ed a survey on adult elementary educa- 
tion. As a result of her findings, she 
claims that the illiteracy figure of 
4,300,000, established by the 1930 cen- 
sus, is “a drastic under-statement of 
facts.” 

Dr. Kotinsky based her survey on 
CCC and Army requirements which 
define literacy as the ability to read 
and write as well as a fourth grade 
child, to read a newspaper, and to 
write a letter. She discovered that 
thousands of people had been telling 
the census taker they were literate, 
although they were barely able to 
write anything but their own name, 


School Shorts 


gq A survey conducted by Dr. Ray- 
mond Walters, president of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, reveals that of 
575 American colleges and universi- 
ties, 331 have fewer students now, as 
compared with a year ago. The de- 
crease is due to the draft and de- 
fense work. 








@ The University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor is celebrating its first cen- 
tury of progress as an educational in- 
stitution. Founded in 1841, it now 
numbers 13 schools and colleges. 


@ Harvard College received $7,878,- 
612 in gifts from June, 1940, to June, 
1941, according to the annual report 
of the treasurer, 

ee 


FREE BOOK ON VITAL SUBJECT 


If afflicted with Piles, other rectal or 
colon troubles write for a large book, 
FREE. The McCleary Clinic, 282 Elms 
Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Ady. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





Terser, Please! 


NE happy result of the threatened 

paper shortage, which PATHFIND- 
ER discussed in its lead article two 
weeks ago, may be a terser style for 
Government press agents. They have 
been told firmly to save words and save 
paper. Already the Government is 
practically monopolizing the output of 
mimeograph paper; yet it is not 
enough to carry all the news that must 
emanate from Federal agencies, plus 
all the frills, too. 

There are literally thousands of 
newspapers and magazines that must 
be serviced whenever the Army and 
Navy, or Office of Production Manage- 
ment, or any other agency, issues a 
news release. Every month the reg- 
ular Government agencies slip 800,000 
pounds of paper, worth $55,000, into 
their mimeograph machines. War and 
Navy use another 800,000 pounds. 
OPM’s press division, to keep the 
country informed on contracts, prior- 
ities, etc., issues about 245 press re- 
leases each month, mimeographing 
5,000 copies of each one. Its publicity 
consumes some 4,000,000 sheets of 
mimeograph paper monthly. The 
Treasury never puts out less than 1,500 
copies of any release, and sometimes 
has a “press run” of as many as 10,000. 

Almost all’ Government publicity 
men have had newspaper or magazine 
training and carry over the newspa- 
per habit, sensibly enough, of double 
or triple-spacing all stories. But here- 
after their copy will have to be single- 
spaced. Some agencies are already 
using both sides of a sheet of paper in 
announcements. And the men at the 
top have hinted that, whenever pos- 
sible they would like the publicity men 
to say their say within the space of 
just One page. 

ae, oS eee 


Justice With Merc 


E won't say that the glint in the 
eyes of judges and attendants at 
the United States Court of Claims in- 
dicates a hope that an attorney will 
trip himself in his argument and break 
a leg. But—if one ever does, there will 
probably bea mad scramble of judges, 
commissioners, messengers, clerks and 
stenographers to get at him first. 
There’s a reason for this air of expect- 
ancy. Recently more than half the 
Court’s personnel of 50 took the Red 
Cross course in first aid, and they are 
itching to try their hands. 
It all began when Chief Justice 
Richard S. Whaley learned that the 
ted Cross would give expert first aid 


training whenever enough students 
assembled a class. What with ‘the 


world as pitfallen as it is today, the 
67-year-old justice thought it a fine 
idea. He proposed a class, and was 
gratified when 27 signed up, includ- 
ing all four judges and all seven com- 
missioners. 





They took the regular one-hour, 20- 
day course, shaving a half hour from 
their lunch time and being allowed an- 
other half-hour from their working 
schedule. Five fell by the wayside, 
being unable to attend all classes. 
Sadly enough, one of the five was 
Justice Whaley, who was forced to cut 
three classes when his doctor pre- 
scribed dark-room treatment for an 
eye ailment. 

But Justice Whaley plans to finish 
his course and gain his certificate, 
come bombs or high water. As it is, 
most Court of Claims personnel can 
now whip full first aid kits out of the 
cars or cupboards on a moments’ no- 
tice, All are slightly envious of Com- 
missioner H. H. Gordon, who scored a 
first by using his kit to aid a woman 
slightly injured in an auto accident. 
Did a good job, too, they say, 

caitlin 


Gigantic Jefferson 
ee STUDIED every document I 
could find on Jefferson until he 
got to be a person I felt I knew.” So 
sculptor Rudulph Evans explains how 
he designed his winning model for 
the 18-foot bronze statue of the third 
President, which will be the focus of 
attention in the great, 100-foot-high 
circular hall of the new Jefferson 
Memorial on the shores of the Tidal 
Basin. The choice of Mr. Evans’ model 
was announced recently by Stuart G. 
Gibboney, of New York, chairman of 
the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Com- 
mission. 
Though the statue is based on the 
portrait by Thomas Sully, the only 





GOVERNMENT DIRECTORY 





EXECUTIVE 

President: Franklin D. Roosevelt, N. Y., salary, 
$75,000, with $30,000 extra for traveling and enter- 
taining expenses, $225,000 for clerk hire, $200,000 for 
upkeep of White House, etc., or about $533,950 in all. 
Secretaries to President: Stephen T. Early, Va., Mar- 
vin H. McIntyre, Ky., Brig. Gen. Edwin M. Watson, 
Va., salary of each, $10,000. Administrative Assistants: 
William H. McReynolds, Lauchlin Currie, James H 
Rowe, Jr., Sherman Minton, and Lowell Mellett. sal- 
ary of each, $10,000. Vice President: Henry A. Wallace, 
Iowa, salary, $15,000. (No living quarters provided). 


CONGRESS 


President pro tem of Senate: Carter Glass (Dem.), 
of Lynchburg, Va. (No extra salary unless act- 
ing as Vice President). Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: Sam Rayburn (Dem.), of Bonham, Tex., 
salary, $15,000. Salaries: Senators and Representatives 
receive $10,000 each; former are allowed more than 
$10,000 each for clerk hire and latter more than $6,500. 
Party division in 77th Congress: Senate—66 Democrats, 
28 Republicans, 1 Progressive, 1 Independent; House— 
267. Democrats. 162 Republicans, 3 Progressives, 1 
Farmer-Lavor, 1 American Labor. Women: 9; Senate, 
1 (Democrat); House, 8 (3 Democrats, 5 Republicans). 
Ratio of representation: Each state has two Senators. 
House representation based on 1930 census, one rep- 
resentative to each 279,712 population. 


CABINET 


Department Heads (ii. order of Presidential suc- 
cession): State, Cordell Hull, Tenn.; Treasury, Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., N. Y.; War, Henry L. Stimson, 


N. Y.; Justice, Francis Biddle, Pa.; Post Office, 
Frank C. Walker, N. Y.; Navy, Frank Knox, II! 
Interior, Harold L. Ickes, Ill.; Agriculture, Claude 


R. Wickard, Ind.; Commerce, Jesse H. Jones, Tex.; 
Labor, Frances Perkins, N. Y. Salary of each, $15,000 


SUPREME COURT 


Chief Justice: Harlan F. Stone, N. H. (Rep.), sal- 
ary, $20,500. Associate Justices: Owen J. Roberts, Pa. 
(Rep.); Hugo L. Black, Ala. (Dem.); Stanley F. Reed, 
Ky. (Dem.); Felix Prankfurter, Mass. (Dem.); Frank 
Murphy, Mich. (Dem.); William O. Douglas, Conn. 
(Dem.); James F. Byrnes, S. C. (Dem.): Robert H. 
Jackson, Pa. (Dem.). Salary of each, $20,000. (Can’t 
be reduced by law), 


Kudulph Evans’ Gigantic Jefferson 

full-length portrait painted in Jett 
son’s lifetime, it is not a “copy” of t 

painting. An artist’s job is more dil! 
cult than that. For a good work mu 
delineate not only the physical ch: 
acteristics but must express the soul « 
ihe subject. To be true, the artis 
conception must be based both on 
factual and a deep intuitive knowled 
of the man’s personality. 

As in the Sully portrait, the stat 
will show Jefferson wearing a lo 
fur-trimmed coat. “Jefferson is rep! 
sented,” said Mr. Gibboney, “in t! 
full vigor of his fine, though slend: 
physique. The scu!ptor, in this id 
portrait, has embodied both the cha 
acter and likeness of the subject, a! 
the monumental treatment requis 
for its position in the memorial.” 


The four-foot model for the $35, 
statue was chosen by a committe: 
artists from 100 submitted. The fi 
was finally narrowed down to 
then to three who were asked to pr: 
pare final models. The sculptor, bo 
in Washington in 1878 of Virgi! 
parentage, studied here and under A 
guste Rodin, in Paris. One of |! 
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works, “The Golden Hour,” is—or was 


-in the Luxembourg Museum. P: 
haps his best-known work in tf 
country is the statue of Robert E. L 
in the capitol at Richmond, Va. 
expects to have the Jefferson sta 
finished, to be unveiled on the 20) 
anniversary of Jefferson’s birth, A) 
13, 1943. 


-—— — - 


Notes About Town 
T the Army War College, now 
home of the General Headqu 
ters of the Chief of Staff, a te! 
court practice board now marks t 
spot where Mrs. Mary E. Surratt, « 
of the persons convicted in the C 
spiracy Trial after the assassinati 
of Lincoln, was hanged . e The \ 
tional Commission of Fine Arts has a 
proved the Army’s design for the n¢ 
War Department Building under c 
struction ; 
across the Potomac from Washingto! 


in Arlington County, V2. 
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WE’RE CELEBRATING 


And You’re Invited To Our Party 


TIME—November 29, 1941 
PLACE—W ashington and the Country over 
OCCA SION—2500th Consecutive Issue of PATHFINDER 







| From the Nation’s Capital in Washington, D. C., out to 

every city, town and countryside in America, this grand and 

| glorious celebration will extend. For 2,500 weeks—nearly 

50 years—without interruption, without change in policy, 

| principle or price, through both peacetime and wartime, 

PATHFINDER has continued to serve the intelligent, fact- 
seeking people who form the backbone of our nation. This 
accomplishment we shall celebrate—and we want you to 
celebrate with us. 


FAVORS FOR ALL 


There will be fun and enjoyment, surprises and favors 
for all of our hundreds of thousands of friends everywhere 
who participate in this gala event. The big, special, 2500th 
consecutive issue of PATHFINDER dated November 29, 
1941, will be filled with news and facts unusual, valuable and 
special features, including a most interesting article on the 
| | history of PATHFINDER by its founder MR. GEORGE D. 

and 50 Envelopes to match. 5 = 4 
t] MITCHELL, retired. Don’t miss it! 


bar THIS FREE GIFT TO ALL WHO BRING A GUEST 


‘sit You are invited to bring along with you one or more of your good friends to share your enjoyment 
: of PATHFINDER and our big 2500th consecutive issue. Certainly you have a friend who would be most 
» Hit appreciative of your introducing him to PATHFINDER. We are anxious to enlarge and extend PATH- 
FINDER’S sphere of usefulness among others like yourself who are interested in what’s happening in Wash- 
ington, in their government, its present policies and future course. 
pre We want you'to help us celebrate our 2500th consecutive issue by a very simple act—just get at least 
| one new subscriber for PATHFINDER—either a relative, a friend or neighbor—one year, 52 issues, for 
ae only $1.00. In return for this favor we’ll make you a present of 100 LETTER SHEETS with your name 
and address printed on them, together withSO ENVELOPES, plain and unprinted, to match the letter sheets. 

Yes, that’s exactly what we’ll give, FREE and with our compliments, for each new subscriber you send us, to 
this help commemorate the 2500th consecutive issue of your favorite magazine. There’s a convenient blank 
Lee, printed below for you to mail with your 

| acceptance today. "Send in as many new eA Accept Vour Invitation 
008 subscribers as you like. We will give you PATHFINDER FOLKS, 
\] a package of stationery for each new sub- Be py mage toe ee PTE aS es ae 
scriber you send us, and will print each poo iS MY GUEST SUBSCRIBER 
yackage of letterheads with any name 
vou specify. 


























100 Sheets 
54, by 6Y2 
Printed with 







Your Name 


and Address 






























issue, 


Name 


Post Office State 
PRINT MY GIFT STATIONERY THUS: 





nnis Mail your acceptance at once so 


E your guest subscriber will get the 
ti big Nov. 29th Issue on time. 





This offer definitely ends— 
NOVEMBER 29th 1941. 
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EDITORIAL 





Autumn Leaves 

VER a large part of the United 

States autumn tints this season 
are the finest ever known. Due to the 
unseasonal weather frosts have been 
delayed or light. The leaves have 
stayed on the trees until they have 
reached full maturity and ripened 
naturally like fruit. 

Contrary to the general impression, 
it isn’t the frosts that produce the 
richest autumn tints. Early frosts kill 
the leaves and, some authorities say, 
cause them to fall prematurely. Chem- 
ical processes in the tree and leaves 
are responsible for the change in color. 
This is why some of the most brilliant 
tints precede the first frost. 

Some years, with early frosts and 
cold weather, the trees may be very 
brilliant for a short time and then the 
display is all over. But this year the 
unusual display has continued and 
continued, with each day bringing on 
a new scene of intense color. If you 
were to go to some distant land to see 
rich displays of color you could not 
beat that now splashed over our fields 
and forests. Even the Army’s expert 
camoufleurs taking part in the Caro- 
lina maneuvers have had a tight race 
trying to keep pace with nature. 

In different parts of the country dif- 
ferent trees go to make up this riot of 
color. In some sections the sour gums 
and sweet gums show the most bril- 
liant hues. Very generally the maples 
and dogwoods are the finest of all. 
Hickories supply a peculiar golden 
yellow. Beeches also supply a com- 
pelling note of beauty. The sturdy 
oaks furnish an exhibition all their 
own, which starts after the gums, 
beeches and maples have faded. 

This year not only the deciduous 
trees, but every kind and variety of 
plant life is decked out in color—from 
the brilliant red of the dogwood to the 
red-brown of the oak. If you haven’t 
noticed this unusual display, this great 
work of the Master Painter, you have 
missed something worth-while. Miss 
Nature’s colorful fall dress is not only 
beautiful; it is inspiring. 


q 
Labor’s Responsibilities 
¢ HE time has come,” the Presi- 


dent told the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, that the machinery set 
up by the Government to adjust indus- 
trial disputes “must be used before any 
recourse is taken to a strike or lock- 
out.” At the moment the -President 
and various defense agencies are pre- 
paring a statement of a definite proced- 
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Carlisle in The Washington Post 
“Preacher’s Sermon and Preacher’s Sons’ 
ure to be followed for cooperation in 
defense production. That procedure 
should be fair and should be enforced. 

Right now steel workers at Detroit 
are being suspended by their own of- 
ficials for calling an unauthorized 
strike. A “jurisdictional strike” of ma- 
chinists in Missouri is tying up a TNT 
plant and is being extended to a 100- 
million dollar ammunition plant at St. 
Louis. Due to labor dispute stoppages, 
declared Rep. J. P. Thomas of New 
Jersey, this country has not enough 
ammunition to last a week in such 
fighting as Russia has been seeing: He 
concludes that the Government must 
“crack down,” and “put defense above 
all else.” 

The Government has plainly been 
wincing in face of strikers, whether 
they had stopped work because of 
family quarrels or were seizing the 
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opportunity of demanding higher pa, 
It has “cracked down” on defiant op 
erators but, as the New York Times 
remarked, “Unions have time anid 
again defied the (Mediation) Board 
with no ill effects to themselves. 0; 
the contrary, defiant unions have bee 
handsomely rewarded for their de 
fiance.” 

The general public conviction is tha 
labor unions, by striking and threat 
ening to strike, have been gettin 
away with murder, and that the Gov 
ernment’s timid partiality has enabl 
them to do it. Like the Germans shoo! 
ing hostages in the occupied cou: 
tries, they get their way by punishing 
innocent bystanders—the public. 

The time has come to stop this so: 
of thing. * 


¢ 


Teach Refinement 


T A country school entertainme: 
to which parents and patron 
were invited a visitor observed severa 
instances of rudeness among the pu 
pils. Some, on hand early, monop: 
lized the best movable seats, and, t 
get together, so arranged them as | 
block passages. There was over-lou 
greeting across the auditorium; ther: 
was much unnecessary noise; some o! 
the boys pushed through the crowds 
keeping their hats on their heads 
while many apparently made it a poin 
to be sloppy in appearance. As a rul 
visiting parents and other older per 
sons were entirely ignored. 

That sort of misbehavior of th 
school children was neither malev 
lent nor intentional. It was all pei 
fectly good-natured. The boys an 
girls were excited, full of energy, i! 
at ease and ignorant of the amenities 
of polite society. They were full o! 
action but did nat know how to ac 
A very important part of their educa 
tion had clearly been neglected. 

Action by both children and grown 
ups can be positive, spontaneous an 
even forceful without being offensiv: 
It is a matter of control. One mus 
know how. 

Of course the proper place to teac! 
the child good social behavior is i: 
the home. But all teachers know tha 
many homes do not give that training 
and while they may feel that it is no! 
their business to teach “manners,” ye! 
they can do much, even indirectly, t 
show those neglected children wha! 
is right and what is wrong, what is un 
couth and what is commendable. The, 
can teach this by example, or b: 
showing appreciation of good conduc! 
when it is in evidence. 

The main thing is for children to 
learn what to do and say, and how to 
do it and say it. There is scarcely 
anything more valuable a_ teacher 
could impart to them. It will smooth 
their way all through life. 
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BY THE WAY— 


With so many drives for funds for 
‘his and that under way, it seems cer- 
ain that a lot of pocketbooks will be 
taken for a ride. 











Much of the football played so far 
is fall hasn’t been worth burying a 
andmother for. 


Some of our national legislators 
eem to be in need of balancing as 
uch as the Federal budget does. 


The Russian people are now learn- 
ng what it really means to be in the 
ed—their blood. 


tT} mas 


They say that the war has made 
things so tough they are now splitting 
toothpicks in Scotland. 


Remember, it is easier to float a ru- 
or than it is to sink the truth. 


Like America, China is having a 
ng, hard struggle with the Japanese 
eetle. 


As a defense revenue-raising idea, 
hy not sell some of the Government 
i ireaus, commissions and alphabet ad- 
inistrations and agencies to the lov- 
s of antiques? 


Even kisses are divided into 
lasses—the drys and the wets, 


two 


ae 
—} 


OPM has banned the use of copper 
jewelry. Now when those rings 
clitter, girls, they must be gold. 


Norwegians have been ordered to 
irn over all their ski pants to the 
‘erman army. In war as well as 
‘ker losing one’s pants is about as 
r as things can go. 


With this year’s record production 

more than 35,000,000 turkeys, aver- 
sing a half-pound above average in 
eight, the approaching Thanksgiving 
‘ay should be a great success for both 
nds of gobblers. 


——{f }— 


4 Washington pastor increased the 
ttendance at his church by offering 
© pay the parking lot fees of all cars. 
his, of course, seems to prove the 
id contention that automobiles are 


eeping many people away from 
hurch, 
at») 


It took a New York judge eight days 
‘to read his decision exculpating the 












Command and Execution 
defendant. If the defendant had to 
stay and listen to the decision he was 
punished after all. 
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Mother, This Home- 
Mixed Cough Relief 
Is Wonderful 


No Cooking. Very Easy. Saves Dollars. 








To get the most surprising relief from 
coughs due to colds, you can easily pre- 
pare a medicine, right in your own kitchen. 
It’s very easy—a child could do it—needs 
no cooking, and tastes so good that chil- 
dren take it willingly. But you'll say it 
beats them all for quick results. 

First, make a@ syrup by stirring 2 cups of 


granulated sugar and one cup of water 
a few moments, until dissolved. Then get 
2% ounces of Pinex from any druggist, 


and pour it into a pint bottle. 
your syrup. This gives you a full pint of 
really splendid cough syrup—about four 
times as much for your money. It never 
spoils, and lasts a family a long time. 

And for real quick relief, it can’t be 
beaten. It acts in three ways—loosens the 
Eom, soothes the irritated membranes, and 
1elps cleav the air passages. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven 
4agredients in concentrated form, well known 
for prompt action in coughs and bronchial 
irritations. Money refunded if it doesn’t 
please you in every way. 


Then add 





WATCH YOUR ADDRESS LABEL 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


One Policy-One Premium-One Low Cost 


INSURES YOUR 


ENTIRE FAMILY 





ly 


70 


ly 





Jess Bradley of Paw Paw, Michigan, lives 
on @ farm and has a large family. His fam- 
ily is protected with Life Insurance. No 
money worries for Mr. Bradley because his 
“American Family’? Life Policy will pro- 
vide cash for bills—that come with unex- 
pected tragedy in the family. You, too, 
should protect your family. Send Coupon, fo! 


mx" $3 000.00 


The “American Family”’’ Life Insurance Policy 
is probably the most amazing policy ever 
written at such a low cost rhat is why 
we want to send you this policy von our 


SEND NO MONEY 


We want every reader of this paper to carefully 
examine the ‘‘American Family’’ group policy on 
our 10 days free examination offer. You are under 
no obligation to keep it. If you do not agree that 
it is the best insurance ever written for your entire 
family then you send it back at our expense on our 
written guarantee. You decide for yourself. 


110 DAYS FREE OFFER 


TO READERS OF PATHFINDER 


No agents or collectors will call on you, and you 
have 10 full days to decide. You are the sole 
judge. Send coupon now. 


Life 


take 
Interstate Reserve Life 
old reliable company writing insurance continuous- 
for 
Insurance laws. Only 
have to pay for all this life insurance for 
entire family. 
yourself how 


evel 
your 


Only $1 a month is all you ever have to 
this low cost Triple Cash Benefit “American 
Insurance 
$3,000.00 for the entire family. 
member of your family can be insured by this old 
reliable company. One policy covers all. In the 
event of one death, the rest of your family remain 
insured as long as you continue your low month- 
payment. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Each and every member of your family from baby 
to grandparents — may be insured 
- without medical examination for anyone. We 
your word regarding their good health. The 


INTERSTATE RESERVE 


10 East Pearson St., Dept. 41, 
Chicago, Iinois 


ay for 
“amily” 
benefits up to 
Each and every 


Policy with cash 


ages one to 


Insurance Company is an 


33 years. We operate under strict Illinois 
a dollar a month is all you 


Send coupon today and see for 
your family is protected. 


TRIPLE BENEFITS INCLUDED 


The generous provisions of the “American Family” 
policy 
accidental 
t! 


pays for natural death, double benefits for 
automobile death, and triple benefits 
avel accidental death. 





10 day free read it in your own home’ 
offer. Then, you decide for yourself. No 
agents or collectors will bother you at 
any time. 


Peewee eee sees ee eee SSS Se eS Se SSS SS 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


NO ACENT 
WILL CALL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Please send me without obligat 10-day Free Exam- 


ination Offer and full details o 
Group Life Policy 


“American Family’ 
Send No Money 


Name 


Address 


babs ccdmmense State conan 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Homemade Bread 


Follow this recipe for some elegant, 
tender and delicious homemade bread: 

e Ingredients: One cup lard, one- 
half cup sugar, one cup boiling water, 
two cakes yeast, one cup water, two 
eggs, six cups flour and three tea- 
spoons salt. 

@ Directions: Cream lard and su- 
gar together, add boiling water, mix 
and cool. Add yeast cakes dissolved 
in one cup water. Then add eggs (well 
beaten) and.flour (sifted with salt). 
Mix thoroughly and let stand in re- 
frigerator overnight or in cool place. 
Knead very lightly, place in pans and 
allow to double in bulk before baking 
—in moderate oven until nicely 
browned. (Ingredients will make a 
dozen clover-leaf rolls and one loaf, 
pound and a half size). 

SSS 


Bread Pudding 


Fall is bread pudding time. So here’s 
a recipe to take this stand-by dessert 
out of the ordinary class. Soak slices 
of enriched bread in milk until soft. 
Grease a deep baking dish and place 
slices of soaked bread and layers of 











Price of patterns 15c (in 
coins) each. The Fall-Win- 
ter Pattern Book is 15 cents 
—and only 10 cents when 
ordered with a _ pattern. 
Address the PATHFINDER 
Pattern Department, 243 
West ivth Street, New 
York, N. Y. 





356—-Mother 


motif is included. 


in two lengths. 


Long sleeves are optional. 


Sizes 2 to 10. 
dress, 142 yards 54 inch fabric. 


9852—-Cut down your clothing upkeep with a protective, roomy smock like this. 
Sizes 12 to 20 and 30 to 42. 


9779—This easy-to-make, perfect-fitting slip does your ‘‘figuring’’ for you. 
you like. Sizes 34 to 48. Size 36, 242 yards 39 inch fabric. 
Sizes 36 to 50. 


97158—Pert young things will christen this their ‘“Go-everywhere” shirtwaister. 
larger figures, too! Sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 42. Size 16, 314- yards 39 inch fabric. 





cranberry sauce in it, alternating 
slices and layers. Sprinkle layers of 
cranberry sauce with plump raisins 
and a little lemon juice. Cover with 
crumbs and bake. Can be served with 
cream or a foamy sauce, 


Corn & Oysters 


A good dinner dish these fall eve- 
nings is scalloped corn and oysters. 
e Ingredients: Two cups canned 
corn, one cup cracker crumbs, one 
and a half cups milk, four table- 





‘spoons butter, one pint oysters, and 


salt to season. 

e Directions: Arrange corn, crumbs 
and oysters in layers in a baking dish. 
Cover with crumbs and dot with but- 
ter and bake in moderate oven until 
crumbs are brown, 


Smoked Turkey 


Cooking smoked turkey—now gain- 
ing favor on many tables—is more like 
cooking smoked ham than poultry. 
What is more, smoked turkey has 
many of the characteristics of ham. 

Young, tender smoked turkeys may 
be baked slowly as in roasting ordi- 





Success At Your Needle Tips 


here’s your smart new afternoon frock with tiny darts to give it becoming full- 
ness. Sizes 34 to 48. Size 36, 33g yards 39 inch fabric. 


9873—-The ‘‘V’’ictory motif makes this tiny sailor frock in tune with the times. A transfer ¥ 
Size 6, short-sleeved dress, 17g yards 35 inch fabric; long-sleeved 


Size 16, 342 yards 36 inch fabric. 


4873—At last, a home frock that is really pretty and practical, too—with that side buttoning. 
Size 36, 4% yards 35 inch fabric and 34 yard contrast. 


It can be made 


Use the scallops if 


Tt shims down 
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nary poultry. But first they should 
be soaked overnight to take part of t! 
curing salt out. Also, because the f 
is likely to be strong, it is well] 
baste the bird with a mixture of bro 
sugar and vinegar, lightly flavor 
with cloves or mustard. 

After soaking overnight a you 
smoked turkey weighing nine to 
pounds, unstuffed and ready for bak 
ing, takes about four and a half hou 
to cook in an open shallow pan, wit 
out added water, at 250 degrees. | 
even cooking the turkey should 
turned occasionally. If stuffing is p 
in, omit the salt, because the juice 


sorbed from the bird will sup, 
plenty. 
Older smoked turkeys, howevy: 


have to be simmered throughout t 
cooking—in water to cover, as 
cooking a “boiled” ham. Also sliced 
smoked turkey breast steaks, whi 
fried, correspond to slices of fried ha 


Week’s Hints 


gq Apples roasted, cored and baked 
in pineapple juice until tender are de- 
licious. 

q Try stuffing halves of baked 
acorn squash with a mixture of saus- 
age meat and bread crumbs. 


@ To make sauerkraut, use good 
sound cabbage. 
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q@ Cauliflower perks up with a 
sprinkling of celery seed in a white 


sauce, with paprika dashed on liber- 
ally before serving. 


q Avoid over-cooking vegetables. 
The one great fault in cooking them is 
over-cooking. 

q Pastry will be tender if the dough 
is handled little and rolled lightly. 


q If you want your cake icing to 
remain soft, add a pinch of baking 
soda to the whites of the eggs before 
beating, then pour the hot sirup over 
the beaten egg whites. 


q Prunes, stuffed with cottage or 
cream cheese and put in the refriger- 
ator early in the day make a perfect 
salad ingredient for dinner. 


Needle Designs—— 


a — 


Colorful Needle Designs 


2947—Cheerful and a delight to make—this basket- 
ful of asters. The basket is easy to crochet; the flow- 
e are done in lazy-daisy stitch. Number contains 
full details. 

6981—Crisp filet crochet doilies can make your din- 
i table a thing of beauty They come in several 

zes. A grand gift suggestion, too. Number contains 
full details. 


Price of patterns 15¢ (in coins) each. Complete 
instructions are included in each pattern. —- ay 


82 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


HOME 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Defense and Safety 


America’s huge defense effort re- 
quires so much old paper and rags that 
prices of these waste materials have 
sky-rocketed. So don’t burn them. Do 
your country and yourself a good 
turn by cleaning out the old rubbish 
and_rags from your cellar and attic. 
Sell them to the junk man or whoever 
it is in your neck of the woods that 
buys them. Probably you will make 
only enough money to take the family 
to the movies one Saturday night. But 
do it, for in doing so you will be doing 
your home and family a favor. Rub- 
bish in cellars and attics is a leading 
cause of fire. 


Colorful Wallpaper 


Sunnier dispositions and brighter 
smiles come more easily when we es- 
tablish ourselves -in cheerful sur- 
roundings. One of the simplest, yet 
most effective, ways of helping our- 
selves to an extra share of lightheart- 
edness is to dress up our home walls 
in gay and colorful wallpapers. 

Whether you are a jitterbug or a 
classicist at heart, you can suit the 
tempo of your home to your mood by 
decorating it with wallpaper pat- 
terns suitable to the nature of the oc- 
cupants. Nothing could start the day 
off better than to prepare the morning 
breakfast in a colorful kitchen. 

Some of the happiest choices are to 
be found in this season’s washable 
wallpapers for kitchens. These papers 
come in many attractive patterns, 
including sprightly red and green tulip 
motif against a white tile background. 
Other wallpapers expressive of good 
humor and friendly living are the 
light-hued patterns for bedrooms and 
living rooms, particularly the popular 
vertical-striped styles, which tend to 
lift the occupants’ spirits with their 
up-sweeping lines. 


Adequate Wiring 


One improvement sorely needed by 


a large number of America’s older 
homes, those that have been built 15 to 
25 or more years, is the replacement 
of the electric wiring systems. In 
many of these homes, the old wiring 
systems are inadequate for present- 
day requirements. A well-planned and 
adequate wiring system not only helps 
protect the home owner against poor 
service from his appliances, but it is 
insurance against fire. 

There are many symptoms of an in- 
adequate wiring system. Among the 
most common of them are these: 1) 
Hesitance of heating appliances to 
come to the proper temperatures. 2) 
Dimming of lights when heavy cur- 
rent-consuming appliances are turned 
on. 3) Necessity of frequent replace- 
ment of fuses. 
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For your youngster’s h 
from a cold, give FOLEY'S, 
the delicious, non-narcotic, 
quick-acting cough syrup 
that does not upset digestion. 

Amazingly quick . . . be- 
cause it aids child's natural 
forces of repair in these 3 
vital ways: soothes throat; 
curbs coughing; and acts in- 
ternally to speed breaking 
up of cough. 

Check your child’s cough 
before it gets worse! Check 
it with FOLEY'S—the 
cough syrup that brings 
happy peace of mind to 
thousands of mothers. 


Give your child FOLEY’S 
and you give quick relief, 
continuous comfort, and 

te speed loosening of child’s 
cough. At all druggists, 30c. 


a 
FOLEY’S coucn Syeue 
Cc 


ontains NO opiates—NO narcotic 


MAGAZINE PRICES 


Money saved is money made, and you can reall 
save money by ordering your magazines throug! 
PATHFINDER’S specially priced offers NOW— 


before prices are advanced. After November 30, 
when these offers expire, will be too late. 
CLUB NO, 402 
Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife, 1 Yr. 
Mother’s Home Life, 1 Yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 Yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues ) 
Value $2.00—You Save $0.70 
CLUB NO, 406 
Household Magazine, 1 Yr. 
Comfort and Needlecraft, 1 Yr. 
Mother’s Home Life, 1 Yr. e 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, 1 Yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $2.25—You Save $0.85 
CLUB NO 410 
Silver Screen, 1 Yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 Yr. 
Successful Farming, 1 Yr. se 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $3.00—You Save $1.40 
CLUB NO, 414 
Science & Discovery, 1 Yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 Yr. § 
American Poultry Journal, 1 Yr. s 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, 1 Yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $3.00—You Save $1.40 
CLUB NO. 419 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, 1 Yr. 
True Story, 1 Yr. 
Comfort and Needlecraft, 1 Yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues s 
Value $3.00—You Save $1.00 
CLUB NO. 420 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, 1 Yr. 
Official Detective Stories, 1 Yr. 
Breeder's Gazette, 1 Yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues s 
Value $3.00—You Save $1.00 
===" MONEY SAVING ORDER BLANK *®@@-e@, 


PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 


Enclosed is $ for your Money-Saving 
Club No. 


Name 


Street 


Post Office : State 
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NOVEMBER CALENDAR 





IKE the months which precede and 

the one which follows it, Novem- 
ber kept its old name when, under the 
Julian calendar, it was moved from 
ninth to eleventh month and given 30 
days. There is a story about why No- 
vember was not called after one of the 
Roman emperors. It is said that the 
senate wished to name November after 
Tiberius Caesar (42 B. C. to 37 A. D.), 
whose birthday fell on the 16th. Said 
Tiberius, declining: “What will you 
do, Conscript Fathers, if you have 
thirteen Caesars?” 

In the Christian calendar, All Saints’ 
Day fell on Nov. 1; it is followed in 
the Roman Catholic Church by AU 
Souls’ Day on Nov. 2. For the general 
public, Halloween, on Oct. 31, the eve 
of All Saints’ Day, is a more notable 
event. As remarked in last month’s 
calendar, this celebration goes back to 
pagan times, not only in the Anglo- 
Saxon world but even in ancient 
Egypt. 

The pagan rituals of Oct. 31 and 
Nov. 1 came about this way. On or 
about the first day in November, mark- 
ed by the sunset rising of the Pleiades, 
the Druids held their great autumn 
festival of thanksgiving to the Sun- 
god for the harvest, lighting fires in 
his honor. The Druids also believed 
that on the evening before this fes- 
tival Saman, lord of death, made a roli 
call of all the wicked souls that dur- 
ing the previous twelve months had 
been condemned to inhabit the bodies 
of beasts. 

Later, with the spread of Christian- 
ity, which drew some ancient Roman 
customs in its train, the merry rituals 
of the early-November festival of Po- 
mona, goddess of fruit trees, intermin- 
gled with the sombre Druidic legend. 
So when children (and grown-ups), 
on the night of Oct. 31-Nov. 1, dress 
up as witches and skeletons and bob 
for apples, they are mingling the su- 
perstitions of several races. 

The great American holiday of No- 
vember is, of course, Thanksgiving 
Day. The Pilgrims set aside a day for 
thanksgiving at Plymouth after their 
first harvest in 1621; and later, other 
bodies politic and spiritual, including 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony and the 
Dutch of New Netherlands, establish- 
ed Thanksgiving Days. Each year, 
save 1777, during the Revolution the 
Continental Congress recommended 
that the states celebrate an appointed 
Thanksgiving Day. 

President Washington declared 
Thursday, Nov. 26, a Thanksgiving 
Day in 1789. Lincoln declared the 
fourth Thursday of November, 1864, 
Thanksgiving Day, a practice followed 
until President Roosevelt moved it up 
one week in 1939, to give merchants 
more time for Christmas trade. Not all 
states followed his lead, however; 
merchants said it had not. improved 
their trade; and next year, the Pres- 
ident has declared, we will return to 





the traditional fourth Thursday date. 

The Anglo-Saxons called November 
Windmonath, or wind month, for ob- 
vious reasons. But November’s brisk 
winds frequently sweep the sky clean 
of clouds, offering the magnificent 
landscape of the heavens clear to our 
eyes. 

During November there are four 
brilliant planets in full view before 
midnight—three of them evening 
stars and one, Jupiter, technically a 
morning star. The most brilliant of all 
is Venus, which can be seen hanging 
huge over the western horizon. Early 
in November Venus attains a stellar 
magnitude of —4, which increases as 
the days go by. She reaches her great- 
est eastern elongation of 47 degrees 16 
minutes at midnight on Nov. 23, then 
moves toward inferior conjunction. 

If you have good field-glasses or a 
telescope, you may observe that Venus 
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now resembles somewhat the first 
quarter moon. Mars, on which as- 
tronomers trained their telescopes last 
month when it approached to within 
38,000,000 miles of the earth, is now 
drawing away to 60,250,000 miles by 
the month’s end. As it recedes, the 
red neighbor planet loses in magni- 
tude. By Nov. 30 it will have faded to 
—0.9, as against its —2.4 brilliance in 
October. Mars becomes stationary in 
high ascension on Nov. 12 at 3 a. m., 
and once more resumes its direct mo- 
tion. 

Saturn becomes an evening star on 
Nov. 17 at 2 p. m., reaching its opposi- 
tion to the sun. It is bright, but not 
nearly so luminous as its neighbor in 
the eastern sky, Jupiter. Though a 
morning star, Jupiter is well up by 9 
o’clock early in the month, and by 7 
o’clock at November’s end. It has a 
magnitude of —2.3. 

Mercury reaches its greatest elonga- 
tion west of the sun on Nov. 11 at 11 
p. m. Early risers should have no 
trouble spotting this reddish star 
above the horizon before sunrise dur- 
ing the week of the eleventh, It reach- 
es perihelion, nearest the sun, on Nov. 
2 at 11 p. m. 

On these November evenings Vega 
and Altair, which dominated the sky 
during late summer and early fall, 
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have moved over toward the north 
western and western horizons. In th: 
east, surrounding Jupiter, are many ‘\ 
the major stars that will make th: 
winter sky so bright. Fairly high in 
the northeastern sky is the “doub) 
triangle” constellation of Auriga wit! 
its big star, Capella. In the east, ris- 
ing a few minutes later than the Pk 

iades and Hyades, is huge Aldebara: 

in Taurus; and a few minutes afte: 
him the bright lights of Orion—Bete}- 
guese, Bellatrix and Rigel—ascend t! 

sky. 

We begin November with almost 4 
full moon. The moon reaches full o 
Nov. 3 at 9 p. m.; it shrinks to la 
quarter on Nov. 11 at 11:53 p, m.; fad 
to new moon on Nov. 18 at 7:09 p. n 
and waxes to its first quarter on No 
25 at 12:52 p. m. The moon, by tl 
way, will occult, or cover, the bright 
star Aldebaran about half an hour b: 
fore sunrise on Nov. 6, and will ke 
it hidden until after sunrise. The mo: 
reaches apogee, its farthest distanc 
from earth, at noon on Nov. 5, and 
at perigee, nearest to earth, at 9 o’clock 
on the evening of Nov. 18. 

e The birthstone for November, a 
cording to both the ancient supersti 
tion and modern jewelers, is the topaz, 
which stands for fidelity. 

e The flower of the month for N: 
vember, as anyone who attends foo! 
ball games need not be told, is th: 
chrysanthemum. 

@ Calbraith P. Rodgers set his plan 
down at Pasadena, Cal., Nov. 5, 1911 
after the first airplane flight across th: 
United States. The flight, begun Sep 
17 at Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., was a 
complished over a period of 49 days, 
but only 82 hours flying time. 
® Montana was admitted to the Unio 
Nov. 8, 1889. 

e The constitution of the “Fri 
State” of Maryland was adopted Nov 
9, 1776. 

e Armistice Day; First World Wa 
hostilities were ended at 11 a. m., Nov 
11, 1918. 

e Princeton and Rutgers played th 
first intercollegiate football game Nov. 
13, 1869. 

@® Magellan passed through th 
Straits named after him and entered 
the Pacific Nov. 28, 1520. 

iis initials + Poke ite 
GUN SAFETY RULES 

This season many states are issuing 
set of safety rules with each hunting 
cense. In general, they include these dos 
and don’ts: 

e Treat every gun with the respect o! 
loaded gun. 

e@ Do not mix gunpowder and alcoho! 

e Carry only empty guns into you! 
auto, camp or home. 

e Always be sure that the barrel and 
action are clear of obstructions. 

@ When hunting carry your gun so th 
you can control the direction of the muz- 
zle if you stumble. 

e@ Never point a gun at anything you 
do not want to shoot. 

@ Never leave your gun unattended u' 
less you unload it first. 

@ Never climb a fence or tree with a 
loaded gun, 

@ Never shoot at a flat, 
or the surface of water. 

@ Always be sure of your target before 
pulling the trigger. 
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Statement of the Ownership 


the Act of March 3, 1933, 


& 


Nov. 


Spirit of Friendship 

We appreciated the interest and friend- 
ship that prompted your editorial on the 
subject of the Fordham Centenary. We 
cannot exaggerate the importance of the 
o-operation which was given us by the 
press throughout the country, but the par- 
icular touch of your editorial gave us 
actual pleasure than the general 


verage. 


more 


Robert I. Gannon, S. J. 
President, Fordham University 
New York, N.Y. 


Pledge to the Flag 
Much has been done recently to clear up 
the carelessness in regard to the salute to 
ur flag. But one has gnly to watch a 
group of people from schools, clubs, 
hurches, ete., to see at once that there 
much improvement still to be desired 
May I therefore set forth the posi- 
on of the hand and arm. On the word 
lag” the arm is extended—({and that 
eans extended, not crooked at the elbow 
hakily held halfway out) palm up, 
vers close together, thumb close to the 
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hand . It’s a glorious flag, this Old 
Glory of ours, and it deserves a sincere, 
positive,meaningful pledge from every 
true citizen of the country whenever the 
opportunity is given. ; 

Ruth F. Burgess 
Van Nuys, Cal. 


ee: aaeies 

I think Mr. Roosevelt is trying to do 
his very best to put our country in a 
position to defend itself against invasion, 
and I think every loyal citizen should help 
provide the means to do this regardless 
of the costs. This is OUR country, and 
all of us should be doing our best to help. 

C. N. Sparks 

Rociada, N. Mex. 


Stalin’s Guilt? 

I have just read your editorial, “Can 
They Forget?” In this editorial you list 
quite a formidable list of bishops, priests, 
professors et al alleged to have been put 
to death by the communist powers of Rus- 
sia. I hardly understand why you should 
charge all this to Stalin, since much of 
occurred before he became the big boss 
of that troubled country Further- 
more, were these persons executed for re- 
ligious reasons? Was it not for political 
reasons? Were not those executed loyal 
to the old regime and opposed to the new? 
During the Teieelients revolution did we 


not execute a few tories who were loyal 
to their Dear Old England? W hat- 
ever Stalin’s many sins may have been 


in the past, he certainly is engaged in a 
worthy fight now against the most diaboli- 
cal monster that ever spread a hellish de- 
vastation over this earth. 

D. H. Smith 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Temperance Question 

There is one yery vital point I have 
never seen discussed in this temperance 
question. We see at every turn the motto 
“God Bless America.” Can a just God 
bless a nation in partnership with a traffic 
that brings death to our highways, and 
fills alcoholic wards of our hospitals, dis- 
rupts homes 

Andrew C. Miller 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 

In the article on prohibition in PATH- 
FINDER, Oct. 11, the key is in the last 
sentence. It is the enforcement of a 
law. A law in the hands of its opponents 
has a poor chance, and even in the hands 
of one favoring the law who has put him- 
self under the thumb of those opposed 
can’t make it a success. Any political 
party, silent as to the present conditions, 
means it would make no change, as is 
proved by the last two elections. What 
consistency is there in a person’s voting in 
a national election, “Go ahead and sell it 
another four years,” and then in a local 
option election to say, “But don’t sell it 
in my neighborhood”? 

L. A. Pine 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Pen Pal, Please 

I wonder if you could print a request 
for a pen friend for me. I would like one 
in Vancouver, Canada, and in Washington, 
D. C. I should be very grateful if it is 
possible. 

Patricia C. Little 
53 Wellington Street 
Gloucester, England 


, and turns out human wrecks? 








A second language will improve your business and 
social positions, enable you to read foreign books, 
understand and enjoy foreign radio broadcasts, and 
converse as fluently as a native. 

It is no longer difficult to learn foreign languages. 
The famous Hugo Language Manuals enable you te 
acquire complete mastery of any language you desire 
within a short time. In fact, these simplified self- 
instruction lessons enable you to speak a foreign lan- 
guage almost from the beginning. This celebrated 


series of Hugo's simplified self-teaching volumes are 
used throughout the world, and are now 
available for the following tonquegee $1. 50 


at only 


SPANISH GERMAN 
PORTUGUESE FRENCH 
LATIN RUSSIAN 
ITALIAN DANISH 
NORWEGIAN 


Each Book Contains: 


1. A simple but complete 

; grammar. 

2. Complete rules on pre- 
nunciation. 
3. A key to the conversa- 

* tional exercises in the 
grammar, 

4. Reading made easy, con- 
sisting of anecdotes and 
short stories, with foot- 
notes on each page, so 
that reading becomes «a 
pleasant recreation. 

5. Many other features to 
assist beginners. 


For those of our readers of 
foreign birth who desire to 
improve their English, these 
Hugo books are 

offered at, EACH ’ 


“English for the Spanish’’ 
(El Ingles Simplificado) 


“English for the Itallians’’ 
(L’Inglese in Tre Mesi) 


“English for the French’’ 
(L'Anglais Simplific) 


“French Difficulties Made 
Easy”’ 


Start Today to learn a second language. 


WRITE IN THE BOOKS YOU WANT ON THE 
COUPON BELOW AND MAIL TODAY, 


HUGO'S fomous 


tWO-LANGUAGE 
DICTIONARIES 


[ NDISPENSABLE books to every- 
one! If you know « foreign lan- 
gauge, they're invaluable for brushing- 
up on your vocabulary, practicing and 
increasing your fluency. If you don't 
know a foreign language, they instantly 
translate for you the word of phrase 
which seems so hopelessly unfamiliar. 
All cloth-bound, pocket size, easy to read 
and refer to. ueands of these handy 
two-language dictionaries hove been sold. 
Now sent to you co for onl: 75¢ each: 
French, Spanish, German, Ita 
Write in the ones you want on 
the Coupon below. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


America Was Like This (Dodd, Mead 
and Co., $2)—The lives of six little 
American boys and girls who lived at 
important periods in American his- 
tory are recounted by Mrs. Emma 
Gedlers Sterne to illustrate to modern 
children what America was like 50, 
100, 400 years ago. She begins her 
story with a little American Indian 
boy. Then she writes of a little Bris- 
tol lad setting out for India but land- 
ing in America; of a boy living dur- 
ing the stirring days of ’76, of a litttle 
girl of ’61 heading West, of a boy of 
1894 helping a man building a horse- 
less carriage, and of a youth of 1941 at 
Grand Coulee Dam, This is the best 
type of sugar-coated history, and chil- 
dren from 10 to 12 are sure to enjoy it. 
Illustrations are by Oscar Ogg. 

I Paid Hitler (Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., $2.75)—It’s understandable why 
adventurers and ne’er-do-wells jump- 
ed on the Hitler bandwagon during 
the early days of National Socialism 
in Germany, but why should a great 
German industrialist like Fritz Thys- 
sen support the cause? For several 
reasons, this book reveals. Thyssen 
had a consuming dread of Commun- 
ism. He also was a patriotic German, 
and could not accept resignedly the 
Treaty of Versailles. And Hitler prom- 
ised him that he would establish a cor- 
porative system within the state right 
after the final Nazi victory. So the 
unsuspecting Herr Thyssen fell into 
the Hitler trap, and is now probably 
dead after being hunted down by the 
Gestapo. “I Paid Hitler” is a personal 
history of the effects of Nazism on a 
wealthy conservative’s career. 





Newspaper Days 1899-1906 (Alfred 
A. Knopf, $3)—Although H. L. Menck- 
en could write a personal record about 
his association with the great and 
near great, he has written instead an 
autobiography of his first seven years 
as a newspaperman in Baltimore. He 
recounts with gusto those days when 
he was young and eager, and there 
were stories by the carload along the 
waterfront, and the material for the 
stories was human and colorful. Re- 
gretfully he gave up the more exciting 
legman’s job to become city editor of 
his paper at 23. All journalists, pseudo- 
journalists, and writers, generally, as 
well as the public, will thoroughly en- 
joy this sparkling record of an Old 
Master’s early journalistic career. 


. - . 


Why Are We Here? (The Curtis 
Philosophic Book Co., $1.50) — Be- 
cause Dr. F. Homer Curtiss believes 
most of us are floundering in the 
chaotic world of today, he has pub- 
lished this discourse on the age-old 
question, “Why Are We Here?” He 
attempts to show each individual that 
he has a place in the world of affairs, 
presents an optimistic outlook to the 
present world conditions, explains 








Miss Hayworth is a Match for Her Partner 


women’s role in the post-war era, and 
Christ’s role in our daily life. Stress- 
ing the influence of kindness, friend- 
liness, and Jove in our lives, the author 
has written 140 pages of comforting 
words for the members of society who 
feel socially adrift today. 





HOBBIES 





T’S an old Western custom to wear 
boots. But Dr. E. S. Lauzer goes his 
neighbors one better and collects them: 
The Rock Springs, Wyo., collector has 
scores of boots, including four pairs 
from Russia and Mongolia which he 
recently received as gifts from Dr. G. 
E. Lewis of Yale University. 

Books can be one of the most satis- 
fying hobbies. And Mrs. H. Living- 
stone of Hopkinton, I@., has over 2,000 
of them in her private library, some 
of which are very old. Her grand- 
children, Phyllis Anne and Nancy 
Alice Green of Sutherland, Ia., have 
admired grandmother’s collection so 
much that they have a collection of 
over 300 ’teen age books. The girls 
also have become collectors of small 
bottles, 450 of them, including antique 
ink bottles and early American and 
foreign glassware. 

PATHFINDERS are a part of the 
collection of E. G. Crossley of Wil- 
liamston, Mich., who collects mag- 
azines and newspapers—domestic and 
foreign. The 175 magazines in his 
collection date back to 1905, and one 
tells of the entry of the United States 
into the First World War. His news- 
paper collection is also very interest- 
ing, with a Detroit Free Press from the 
year 1878 his most cherished item. In 
addition, Mr. Crossley has 800 stamps 
saved from family letters from Eng- 
land dated back to 1842. He has never 
bought a stamp or had one given him. 


* * * 


Thirteen-year-old Betty Ann Sepos, 
of Bound Brook, N. J., collects backs 
of playing cards. She now has three 
large scrap books with 2,000 different 
“backs.” 


PATHFINDER 


MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


You’ll Never Get Rich (Columbia) 
Fred Astaire, having had numero 
dancing partners during his film c 
reer, teams up with nimble Rita Ha 
worth in his latest musical comed 
The tunes are Cole Porter’s, the da: 
ing is some of the best Astaire ey, 
displayed on the silver screen, and t! 
singing and dancing of Miss Haywoi 
are good enough to make her a mat 
for her famous partner. Falling ba 
on the old ditty, “You’ll Never ( 
Rich in the Army,” Columbia has us: 
the Army camp and the theater { 
background. The plot is subordinat: 
to the song and dance, and Astai 
himself and Robert Benchley as 
moonstruck romantic carry the coi 
edy roles well. 

The Feminine Touch (MGM)—A sci 
tillating comedy with a goodly nu: 
ber of wisecracks is always good fai 
at the box office, and “The Feminii 
Touch” is that kind of comedy. A wi 
ty young wife with time on her han: 
decides she will put a feminine tou 
on her preoccupied husband’s caree 
He is bewildered and good natur: 
about it all and, thereby, adds mor: 
laughs to the film. Rosalind Russe! 
is once again in the role of a comedi 
enne, in which she is so adept; Do 
Ameche is his amiable self in the mal 
lead, and Kay Francis and Van Hefli 
of stage fame are both well cast as 
friends of the principals. 

All That Money Can Buy (RKO Ra 
dio)—An old New England legend o 
the Faustian theme, taken from St: 
phen Vincent Benet’s “The Devil a: 
Daniel Webster,” is filmed in this e» 
traordinary picture. A hard-presse 
farmer (James Craig), weary of del 
and poverty, sells his soul to the Dev 
(Walter Huston) for seven years | 
wealth and luxury. When the time o! 
reckoning comes, he naturally i 
loath to give up his good wife (An: 
Shirley) and his home. Daniel We! 
ster (Edward Arnold) intercedes i 
his behalf, and wins the New Hamp 
shire farmer from the Devil’s gras 
through his brilliant oratory. The fi! 
is one of the best of the season. It als 
marks the return to the screen of th 
French actress, Simone Simon. 


* * * 


Target for Tonight—Although thi 
film will probably reach few smal! 
town theaters, the theater audienc: 
who sees it will find it one of the fi! 
est documentary films of the was 
Stripped of sentiment, it is a simp! 
five-ree] feature of the preparation 
and raid by the Royal Air Force on th 
Continent. The actors are the men 
bers of the RAF from Air Chief Si' 
Richard Peirse to the lowest mechani« 
The film was produced by the Britis! 
Crown Film Unit and is being distrib 
uted in America by Warner Brothers 
studio. 
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Nov. 1, 1941 


NEUTRALITY— 


(Continued from page 3) 


sons for repeal and answering in ad- 
vance the arguments of isolationists 
against it, the President said: 


The practice of arming merchant 
ships for civilian defense is an old 
one. It has never been prohibited by 
international law. Until 1937 it had 
never been prohibited by any statute 
of the United States. Through our 
whole history American merchant ves- 
els have been armed whenever it was 
considered necessary for their own 
defense. 

It is an imperative need now to 
equip merchant vessels with arms. We 
are faced not with the old type of 
pirates but with the modern pirates of 
the sea who travel beneath the sur- 
face or on the surface or in the air, 
destroying defenseless ships without 
warning and without provision for the 
safety of the passengers and crews. 


Minority members of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee stressed the 
fact that their main objection to arm- 
ng our ships was that it was just an- 
other in a series of steps toward war. 
They claimed that the next step would 
be to repeal Section 2 which forbids 
hips from going to belligerent coun- 
tries—or perhaps repeal the whole 
act. They contended that arming the 

erchant ships would be useless— 
even harmful, since it would give them 

arship status without warship power. 

Admiral Land, Chairman of the Mari- 
time Commission, however, ° stressed 
he psychological value of the guns and 
gun crews. Men do not like to join 
ie crew of a defenseless ship. They 

ant a chance to 
tight back. It was 

ide clear, too, 
iat the arma- 
ent of merchant 
ips would be 
anned by and 
ould be under 

e exclusive con- 
trol of Navy per- 

mnnel, and Secre- 
tary of the Navy 

\nox announced 
hat the Navy was ready to arm them. 

The favorable vote of 259 to 138 by 

hich the ship-arming measure swift- 

passed the House was no doubt in- 
luenced to a great extent by the sub- 
rine attack on the Kearny and the 
of the “moderate” government of 
pan. Isolationists suffered broken 
nks, with 113 Republicans oppos- 

g the measure while 39 favored it. 
In 1917, on the request of President 

ilson, the House passed the ship- 

ming bill by 403 to 14). 

When the Senate promptly took up 
onsideration of the House resolution, 
hings began to happen in Congress 
and out. The Senate Foreign Relations 
(ommittee voted 12 to 9 to hold se- 
ret hearings on the measure and 
‘imited them to four days. This de- 
‘sion raised a cry of “gag” from 
the non-interventionists, and Senator 
Clark of Missouri stormed out of the 
‘.ommittee room declaring he would 
not be bound by the rules of secrecy. 


George Norris 









While this was going on, however, 
sentiment in the Senate continued to 
grow for repeal of the whole Neutral- 
ity Act. Such a step was first strongly 
urged by veteran leaders Glass of 
Virginia and Nor- 
ris of Nebraska. 
Then three promi- 
nent Republicans 
—Bridges of New 
Hampshire, Austin 
of Vermont and 
Gurney of South 
Dakota—asked for 
outright repeal of 
the Act. Next, 
three Democrats— 
Pepper of Florida, 
Lee of Oklahoma and Green of Rhode 
Island—went so far as to offer an 
amendment to the House measure to 
include repeal of Sections 2 and 3 
of the 1939 law. 

Following these 
Chairman Connally of the Foreign 
Relations Committee and other lead- 
ers conferred with the President on 
the subject. While they left the White 
House with plans to continue to press 
for “piecemeal” change of the Neutral- 
ity Act, they indicated that decision 
was not final. 

In the meantime new developments 
in the neutrality picture came thick 
and fast. As the first witnesses before 
the Connally Committee—Secretary 
of State Hull and Chief of Naval Op- 
erations Admiral Stark—urged that 
American merchant ships be armed 
lest “efforts at self-defense come too 
late,” news came of the sinking of two 
more U. S. ships—the freighter Le- 
high, torpedoed off the coast of Africa, 
and the Bold Venture, flying the flag 
of Panama, off Iceland. 

The impetus these new sinkings 
gave the Senate drive for quick action 
on neutrality revision was strength- 
ened by the active intervention of 
Wendell Willkie, Republican leader. 
In a petition to Republican members 
of Congress (in which he was joined 
by 100 prominent Republicans from 
all parts of the country) Willkie de- 
clared that millions of Republicans 
are determined to wipe the “ugly 
smudge of isolationism” from the face 
of the party, and called on them to re- 
peal the Neutrality Act as a “hypo- 
critical and degrading” law that now 
serves Axis interests. 

This trend of events indicated that 
the question was no longer one of 
whether Congress would revise the 
Neutrality Act. The main questions 
were: 1) What effect the new series 
of events had had on the opposition. 
2) How far Administration leaders 
were willing to go. As non-interven- 
tionist opponents of the legislation, 
led by Senator Wheeler of Montana, 
marshalled their list of witnesses, Ad- 
ministration forces began counting 
noses to determine whether they had 
sufficient votes for repeal of all impor- 
tant parts of the law. Holding up 
such an all-out drive for broadening 
the House bill, however, was the fear 
that such action might lead to long 
debate in the Senate, thus indicating 
disunity in Congress. 
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How To Relieve 
Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 


cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, B Bronchitis 


STOP Your Truss 








Worries! 


Why worry and suffer any longer? 
Learn about our perfected inven- 
tion for all forms of reducible rup- 
ture in men, women and children. 

Support fitted with automatic air 
cushion assists Nature in a natural 
strengthening of the weakened 
muscles. Thousands made happy. 

Weighs but a few ounces, is incon- 
spicuous and sanitary. No stiff 
springs or hard pads. oO salves or 
plasters. Durable, cheap. Sent on 
trial to prove it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in 
storesor by agents. Write today for full informationand 
Free Bookon Rupture. All correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY, 220 State St., Marshall, Mich. Mich. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion ; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 5S0c at druggists. If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on eub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous tria! box. (Cc) 1. P. INC. 
KLUTCH CO., Box 2802-K, ELMIRA. N.Y. 


Adz, ti LIFE INSURANCE 
VISUALIZE YOUR HOLDINGS! Make « comprehensive analytics) sar 
vey. Determine for yourself the TRUE VALUES of your Peliey Com 
tracts. Keep your own confidential record of each current trensaction=—— 
Increasing Cash Velues—Dividend Applicatione—Paid-up Additions 
Premium Paymente—Interest—Loans—Assignmente—E1e. Owners of 
Old Lime Life Incurance will appreciate this attractive leose-leef 
survey record. Mailed to U.S. address only om reseipt of 61.00. 
POLICY SURVEY ACENCY 
P.O. Box 1225, Lee Angeles, Californie 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 
ae 


Delivered at your door, We pay o—— 
Standard authors, new books popular 
editions, fiction, reference, medical, me- 





C. EB. Brooks 
Inventor 











children’s books, etc.—oll at 
Send card now for 


chanical, 
guaranteed savings. 

larkson’s 1942 Catalog. 
FREE Write for our great Muetrated book 

catalog A short course in literat 
The baying guide of 300,000 book lov mi 
answer to gos Christmas gift problem, if 
you write —TODAY! 
CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Dept. PW1, 1253 So. Wabash Ave.. Chicago. MWinols 


“DOES GOD INTERFERE?” 


By Rev. Miles Hanson 
and other liberal religious lit- 





erature sent free upon request, 
A. A. WILLIAMS 


Station A-112-PB 


KNOW AMERICA 


We have on hand a limited supply of the “KNOW 
AMERICA” booklet with 50 questions, all with sug- 
ested answers, used in the “Know America” contest. 

IDEAL FOR USE IN SCHOOLS 

Ideal for use in schools, study-clubs, book review 
classes, Americanization groups, etc., inasmuch as 
each question is accompanied by the best or most 
apyropriate answer as selected by the Board of Judges. 
Full explanations are given as to why the answer to 
— question was selected, together with references 

uthorities and citations. 

Sent postpaid, wre ae limited supply lasts, for 
only 25¢ in coin. “Know America” 


PATHFINDER, “WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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Cleobulus was one of the seven wise 
old men of ancient Greece, about the 
6th century, B. C. He is credited with 
thinking up this old riddle: “A father 
had 12 children, each child had 30 sons 
and 30 daughters, the sons being white 
and the daughters black, and one of 
them died every day, and yet became 
immortal.” If you can solve it, spring 
it on your friends. If you are unable 
to see the answer right off, don’t give 
it up if it takes all the year. And in 
that last sentence you have the answer 
—almost. 

oOo Oooo 


Future 


Would you like to have a little 
glimpse of the future—just to see how 
you and your friends will look 30 
years hence? Well, here is a clever 
little game that will not only furnish 
some idea of what you will dll look 
like in 1971, but will furnish real en- 
tertainment for your party guests. 

Each guest, in turn, is given old 
clothes, spectacles, cotton for white 
hair, powder and other make up 
equipment, and allowed five minutes 
in which to make himself or herself 
appear 30 years older. That is, each 
guest must try to fix up as he or she 
thinks he or she will look 30 years 
from now. The making-up is done in 
private and each of the “aged” must 
parade before the rest of the company 


—Shorthand Self-Taught— 


{ 





Skilled Applicant Is Favored 


The girl who gets a job is the girl who prepares 
for one. When an employer asks if she knows short- 
hand, she can say ‘‘yes’’ and, in a test, prove it! The 
unskilled just wait ... and wait. 


But, as many people teach themselves shorthand at 
home, there’s no reason why you should wait among 
the untrained. The principles are simple to master. 

Our 32-page booklet gives you 18 step-by-step les- 
sons in Pitman shorthand which you can study at 
home. Has exercises and short forms. Daily prac- 
tice should fit you for nicely paid work. 


Send 15¢ in coins for yout copy of “Self In- 
struction in Shorthand’ to PATHFINDER Home 


Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 


The following booklets are also available at 
15¢ each: 


No, 103—‘Teach Yourself Touch Typewriting.”’ 
No. 191—“‘Advertising Design Self-Taught.” 





PASTIME and SMILES 


lcobulus Riddle 





who act as judges. The one judged to 
best portray his or her future wins the 
prize. Try it for fun. 





Coin Stunt 


Stand a half-dollar upright on one 
edge on a strip of smooth paper on a 
smooth table-top. Then try to take 
the paper from under the coin without 
touching or disturbing the coin in any 
way. Of course, it can only be accom- 
plished by drawing the paper from un- 
der the coin by a jerk on the paper. 
But it must be quick, steady and in the 
direction parallel with the edge of the 
coin. You may have to practice it a 
while before attempting to perform it 
for friends, but it is fun. 





Brain-Teaser 


A man, denying himself a lot of the 
real necessities of life, managed to 
save $800 over a period of years. When 
the bank reduced its interest payment 
to one per cent, he decided to invest 
the money at better interest rates. Not 
wanting to put all his “eggs” in one 
basket, however, he made two invest- 
ments. A part of the $800 was invested 
at three per cent, and the remainder at 
four per cent. His yearly income from 
the two investments is now $30. What 
is the amount of each investment? An- 
swer next week, 


Answer to Last Week’s—Oats $61.11 
and wheat $259.26, or a total value of 
$320.37. 

ee 


Smiles 


Native—That fellow Hewitt has a 
big net income. 

Visitor—What is his business? 

Native—Catching fish. 


Wigg—What makes Summerville al- 
ways try to act so hard-boiled? 

Wagg—Oh, that. His boss keeps him 
in hot water all the time. 


Etaoin—I’m told you are expecting 
a blessed event at your house soon. 

Shrdlu—Yes, my mother-in-law is 
going home for good. 


Swiggle—When you get tired of a 
girl’s empty conversation, what do 
you do? 

Spoof—lI give in and take her to a 
restaurant. 

Zipp—What is it that you cook on, 
sit in and eat? 

Sapp—I give up. 

Zipp—Why, a stove, chair and food! 


Nowthen—I see where the defense 
tax bill puts a new tax on rouge. 

Afterall—Well, that looks like a 
blessing in disguise. It ought to keep 
more people out of the red. 















Sally (startled by boy friend)—W. 
Where did you come from? 

Bill—Didn’t your mother ever tell 
anything? 








































Jackie—Oh, Dad, I’ve got the b 
seat in the classroom. 

Dad—That’s great—where is it? 

Jackie—Next to the radiator. 

Boogy—My face is my fortune. 

Woogy—tThat reconciles me to 1 
poverty. 


Ilesay—I see the Chinese army d 
feated the Japanese in a recent batt 
Utelem—Yes, those Japs do ve 
well on the attack, but they seem | 
have too many chinks in the defens 


Teacher — Now, can anyone gi\ 
me a sentence using the word “di 
dem”? 

Elmer—People who drive careles { 
ly across railroads diadem sight quic! 
er than those who stop, look and liste 


Mrs. Stubblefield—Can’t the doctors 
extend any hope at all to the relatives i 
of that very rich man? 

Mrs. Murphy—No; they say he is 
likely to live for years. 

Cashew—I’m tired of life. I don’t 
know what to do. 

Pecan—In that case, why don’t you 
go over to Germany and shout: “Down 
with Hitler!”? 








BY ANY OTHER NAME? 





W. E. KIDDER is a real estate agi 
in Carlton, Ore. 

Arthur LOUDY is manager of | 
Illinois Commercial Telephone Co. 

Clarence D. CLINE is proprietor 
the French Slipper Shoppe in Holl) 
wood, Cal, 

R. P. BURNS is in the heating bus 
ness in St. Louis, Mo. 

Alvira WELLENSICK is a_ schoo! 
nurse at Sacramento Junior Colleg 
Sacramento, Cal. 

Dr. MADI (may die) is a physicia 
and surgeon at Uniontown, Pa. 

H. S., Irvin and Melvin SHINGLE!' 
of Modesto, Cal., are all shinglers b 
trade. 

Add marriages: Dale H. SPARKS to 
LaVonne M. LONG at Vancouver, 
Wash. 
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RHYME & REASON 





£ WHO every morning plans the trans- 
actions of the day, and follows out 
that plan, carries a thread that will guide 
him through the labyrinth of the most 
busy life. The orderly arrangement of 
his time is like a ray of light which darts 
itself through all his occupations. But 
where no plan is laid, where the disposal 
of time is surrendered merely to the 
chance of incidents, all things lie huddled 
together in one chaos, which admits of 
neither distribution nor review. 
—HUGO 
You believe that easily which you hope 
for earnestly. 
—TERENCE 
. . * 
The record of a generous life runs like 
a vine around the memory of our dead, 
and every sweet unselfish act is now a 
perfumed flower. 
—ROBERT G. INGERSOLL 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be: 
or loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
4nd borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
—SHAKESPEARE 
You can never have a greater or a less 
dominion than that over yourself. 
—LEONARDO DA VINCI 
Ideals are like stars; you will not suc- 
eed in touching them with your hands, 








SELF-TEST 





'¥\ HE following questions are based on 
l material in this issue of PATHFIND- 
ER. Answers will be found on the pages 
isted after each question. 


When is Education Week? ........... 11 
Who is President of Panama? ...... 8 
How many Americans will have to file 

Federal income returns next year? .. 9 
Whe CNET cane voce csine 22 
Has November always been the 11th 

NOMEM Ge SUES its so. cdivows cess ss 18 


ls Joseph C. O’Mahoney a U. S. Senator, 
r First Assistant Postmaster General? 2 
What is origin of word “neutrality”? 11 
How much money does the proposed 
“Victory Program” contemplate spend- 
Ing @ SR weds s<ehdsess 
Do farmers need priority ratings to 
buy the farm machinery they need?.. 7 
Do flies spread infantile paralysis?.. 9 
What is Japan’s Premier’s nickname? 6 
Who is the sculptor of the Jefferson 
tatue for the new Jefferson memorial? 12 
How many U. S. merchant ships have 
been sunk by raiders in this war? .... 3 
What do they mean by “hemisphere 
defense”? . 
When was the first airplane flight 
across the United States completed?.. 1% 
How many 


; 


Americans are considered 
© Bir ins on buss Oye ka cs ces 11 
ls the nation’s supply of farm labor 
declining or imcreasing? ............. ] 
Smoked turkey has the characteristics 
of what well-known meat? .. 
How much tax does the average auto 
owner have to pay on his careach year? 9 
!s the Kearny a blimp, a merchant ship, 
a battleship or a destroyer? ......... 3 


but like the seafaring man on the desert 
of waters, you choose them as your guides, 
and, following them, you reach your 
destiny. 
—CARL SCHURZ 
People do not lack strength; they lack 
will. 
—VICTOR HUGO 
’Tis with our judgments as our watches; 
None go just alike yet each believes his own. 
—POPE 


You better live your best and act your 
best and think your best today; for today 
is the sure preparation for tomorrow and 
all the other tomorrows that follow. 

~—HARRIET MARTINEAU 
* _ * 

Half the joy of life is in little 

taken on the run. 


things 
Let us run if we must 
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—even the sands do that—but let us keep 
our hearts young and our eyes open that 
nothing worth our while shall escape us. 
—VICTOR CHERBULIEZ 
Habit is a cable; we weave a thread of 
it every day, and at last we can not 
break it. 


—HORACE MANN 


They love their land, because it is their own, 
And scorn to give aught other reason why; 
Would shake hands with a king upon his 
throne, 
And think it kindness to his majesty. 
—FITZ-GREENE HALLECK 


Noble blood is an accident of fortune, 
noble actions characterize the great. 
—GOLDONI 
7 7 * 
sniffles and 
with sniffles predominating: 
—O. HENRY 


Life is made up of sobs, 
smiles 


. - * 
We exaggerate misfortune and happiness 
alike. We are never either so wretched 
or so happy as we say we are. 


—BALZAC 



















Have you anything to buy, 
profitable business at home 
million people. 





APARTMENTS, COTTAGES, ETC. 


A GOOD PLACE TO LIVE in the center of the 


World’ s Best City. Apartments—Cottages—Rooms— 
Trailers. 100% pure well water. All facilities. 
Rogers Camp, W. Palm Beach, FPilorida. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BE FIRST LOCALLY servicing copyrighted Simplified 
Tax Compiling Bookkeeping System. Permanent, 
hi Write, Thrif-Tee, Danville, 





CORRESPONDENCE COURSE - 


ENJOY A GOOD LIVING FROM POULTRY with a 

successful business of your own. Harry M. Lamon, 
nationally known Poultry Expert, teaches you money- 
making secrets. Learn at home quickly, easily, at low 
cost. Start small way, spare time, grow from profits. 
Method endorsed by many colleges— leading Poultry- 
men. Write Today for Free catalogue describing 
methods. No obligation. National Poultry Institute, 
Dept. 70-A, Adams Center, New York. 


DETECTIVES 


DETECTIVES—Experience unnecessary. Particulars 
free. George Wagner, P-2640 Broadway, N. Y 


FARMS AND FARMLANDS 


GOOD FARM BARGAINS. Washington, Minnesota, 

Montana, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota. Dependable 
crops, favorable climate. Write for literature and 
lists describing typical farms for sale. Specify state. 
J. W. Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WOMEN WANTED ADDRESS OUR CATALOGS. 2c 

each paid in advance plus bonuses. Everything Sup- 
plied. Free Details Furnished. Raleigh Premium Co., 
Dept. 32, Lawyer’s Building, Jersey City, N. J. 


FOR SALE 


25 GENUINE INDIAN ARROWHEADS, $1. 00. Catalog, 
Geo. Holder, Glenwood, Ark. 


HELP WANTED 


STEADY WORK—GOOD PAY. Reliable person wanted 

to call on farmers. No experience or capital re- 
quired. Pleasant work. Home every night. Big 
Money every day. Some making $100 in a week 
Wonderful new proposition. Particulars free. Write 
McNess Co., Dept. 536, Freeport, Illinois. 


MAGNIFYING GLASSES 


ELECTRIC READER MAGNIFYING GLASS—For old 

people and folks with defective eyesight, the Pike 
Electric Reader is a Godsend. Operates on inexpen- 
sive ordinary flashlight batteries. Supplies both three- 
power magnification and concentrated illumination, 
enabling you to read small print with ease. Price 
$7.00, postpaid anywhere in U. S. Order from Pub- 
lishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas St., N. B., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
































MEDICAL 

SLIPPING ON THE JOB?—Feel all run down?—Can’t 

figure out what’s wrong? Why you arise nights? 
Why you have those pains in the lower back, hips 
and legs? What causes this? Thousands of men are 
in the same fix today and not one in ten can guess 
why. Yet the answer is simple. That's why we urge 
you more than ever before to send for our Free de- 
scriptive booklet. No obligation. Milford Sanitarium, 
Dept. PP, Milford, Kansas. 


PILES?—Send for Eldredge’s 
Eldredge Co., Melrose, Mass. 





Cones—$1.— Melrose 


OPPORTUNITIES 


sell or exchange? 
, through the mail? 
Tell your story to those interested readers in the 
Classified Rates—5O cents a word; minimum ten words. 
of figures, as well as each part of the name 
Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., 





Do you want agents? Want to work up 4 
PATHFINDER is read by more than two 
fewest possible words. 
Fach initial and group 
and address, will be counted as words, 


Washington, D. C. 





: MISCELLANEOUS tis 
QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Free Booklet and 

Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Refund- 
ed. 100,000 Satisfied Users. The Newell Company, 
89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK As a Trained Practical 

Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Ohi- 
cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-11, Chicago, 

Pea any PARLIAMENTARY LAW 

PARLIAMENTARY LAW AND . ~PROCEDURE—Mr. 

Darvill’s book is indispensable for proper conduct 
of all types of meetings. This pocket-size edition on 
parliamentary law and procedure is one of the handi- 
est books anyone could possess. Sent stpaid for 
$l. Address: Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas 
Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea with a Patent. Don’t 

delay. Secure “Patent Guide’’—Free. Write CLAR- 
ENCE A. O’BRIEN, Registered Paterit Attorney, 1K37 
Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—PATENT YOUR INVENTION, N. Secure 
booklet ‘“‘How To Protect Your Invention.” No ob- 

ligation. McMORROW AND BERMAN, Registered 

Patent Attorneys, 102-Z Barrister Building, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

INVENTIONS PROMOTED. Patented or Unpatented. 
Write Adam Pisher Co., 168 Enright, St. 


PHOTO FINISHING __ 


FREE TRIAL—16 sparkling Lifetime prints 
lovely Hollywood enlargements and Free Leather 
frame with roll—25c, 20 reprints 25c; 100—$1.00. 

Overnight service, Lifetone Studios, L-3, Des Moines, 


lowa. 
ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 lustrous, distinct Lae 
permanent Velox glossy prints 35c—Reprints 


each. Fotoprint Service, Box H, Roanoke, Virwinin 


8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 Enlarged Prints 25c. 
posure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 3c per Sed print. 


Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wisc. 
PICTURES OF PRESIDENTS 


SHOWING EACH PRESIDENT from the start of our 
republic to the present day—from George Washi 
ton to Franklin D. Roosevelt. Each with facsimile 
signature and photographic likeness. Also shows the 
Bill of Rights. Reproduced in attractive colors with 
U. 8S. flag in red, white and blue. Suitable for fram- 
ing or using as is for club, library, den, office or 
home. Nothing else like it ever before published. 
Send 25c stamps or coin. Publishers B Service, 

2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 

SONG POEMS WANTED 

SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination, McNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 
Angeles, Calif. if 

SORIGET EEE e Write for free booklet, Profit shar- shar- 
ing plan. Allied Music Service, Roselawn, Cincin- 

nati, Ohio. : 

SONGWRITERS: Submit poem for consideration. Five 
Star Music Masters, 713 Beacon Building, Boston. 

VIEWS OF WASHINGTON 


48 BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHS. Large e panoramic 
views of world’s greatest Capital—White House, Bu 
preme Court, and all other important BE. 
buildings and points of interest. These authoritative 
photographic presentations should be in every home 
and school. Makes nice Christmas, birthday or party 


ifts. Sent t for 25 cents, stamps or coin, or 
5 copies dy ~ bill. Pathfmder, Washington, 
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The Most Amazing Story of All— 
The MIRACLE of LIFE 


F ALL the thrilling non-fiction narratives ever 
i ) written, few, if any, can compare with this 

informative, pulsating story of all living 
things. Great discoveries on the enchanting story 
of life are vividly portrayed in an unforgettable 
way, solving riddles of the whole romantic story 
that have puzzled most of the world’s people 
until today. 


41d) 


From life in its lowest form, this thrilling book 
leads you breathlessly on through the ages. By 
the light of science, you see in one colorful parade, 
LIF E—in the water, on land, in the air. You see 
the entire record of the great march of events that 
produced insects, fish, reptiles, flowers, birds, 
mountains, forests, beasts, the race of mankind— 
WE AS WE ARE TODAY! 


What an astounding story is here! A fan- 
tastic, mighty epic that dazzles the brains and 
staggers the imagination. As you read THE 
MIRACLE OF LIFE you see, as in a vivid motion 
picture, the continuous stream of life, from its 
earliest beginnings to the present day. You see es ae 
how the extraordinary mechanism of the human YVHEELER 
body works, how the infant grows to maturity, a , 
reproduces itself, transmits its characteristics to its 
progeny, and how at last it falls away in the decay 
of old age—how this astonishing life process is 
taking place all about us in countless forms and 
ways, from the infinitesimal microbes that are 
everywhere, to the thousands of different varie- 
ties of animal and plant life. You will see, too, 
deep sea fishes that electrocute their enemies, 
insects that cannot be distinguished from the 
leaves of trees, sea monsters that throw outa 
smoke screen to escape from pursuers—the 
whole startling, gripping panorama of life 
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is laid before you in the monumental work, F 
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“THE MIRACLE OF LIFE.” : 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas St., N, E., Washington, D. C. 

Send me a copy of that big book, ‘‘The Miracle of Life.” 
When it arrives I will pay the postman $2.45 plus a few 
cents postage. It is understood that should I not be per- 
fectly satisfied with this wonder book I may return it with- 
in 5 days and you will return my money. 


Seer rere. 


Name 
Address 


, 


City or Town 


: en : ; 2; et ed va ‘ y 
Check here if enclosing $2.45 with coupon, in which 4. a3 
[7 case we will pay all postage charges in U. S. A. or 4 by 
possessions. Same refund guarantee applies, of course. , é 3 
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